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High Spots on the horizon for 
— | : the remainder of the year: 
4 a —— ‘Total business will continue at boom 
— me levels, but soft spots will begin to appear. 


Le 


The major soft spot, agricultural prices. Plentiful crops of corn, 
wheat, cotton are almost sure to lower prices, even with no basic change 
in the agricultural support program. 

Slump in agricultural prices may bring a slump in other prices, and 
precipitate a “corrective movement’ next year. 

War fears are bound to get worse. There is nothing in the picture 
that points to genuine peace. 

Ilections in November are almost sure to be won by Dewey. Repub- 
lican majority in the House is certain, Republican majority in the 
Senate is probable. 

Dewey as President, and Dulles as his Secretary of State, will step up 
the “firmness” of this nation toward Russia. 

‘This policy involves the risk of early war. It may not come, it may 
be postponed, but this nation will embark on a more definite program 
of preparing “‘as if for war’’—as soon as the elections are over. 

National expenditures for defense, around 14 billions this year, are 
likely to be around 20 billions next year. The budget for that sum 
will be readied this fall for submission to Congress in January. 

The election campaign, even in the final weeks of October, will not 
adequately illuminate the dangers of war. Both Dewey and Truman 
have pulled their punches in talking of the possibility of war, because 
it is “bad for votes. 

‘The coming months seem a good deal like the final months of 1940, 
when Roosev elt was talking about keeping out of war, while his govern- 
ment was actively preparing for it. 

An increase in frankness can be expected from our government as 
soon as the elections are over. 








Ostrich. in one sense, politicians and 
pub!ications are alike in their relations with 
the public. The politician who talks of 
the possibility of war is looked upon with 
disfavor. The abhorrence that people feel 
for war is transferred to the politicians who 
speak of it. Publications, too, are sensitive. 
They know that their readers shudder at 
any thought of war, so they are inclined to 
lean off it as much as they can. 

The attitude of this particular publica- 
tion is that it does no good, and it does 
positive harm, to avert the eye or the mind 
from storm clouds that are as dark as the 
storm clouds now are. There is work to 
be done. There are plans to be made. To 
make plans without including the possi- 
bility of war is an illusion. Like most illu- 
sions it is pleasant. But, like most illusions, 
it is likely to lead to ultimate disillusion- 
ment and perhaps disaster. 


Berlin. There is poor chance of amica- 
ble adjustment for the long pull. It may 
have been a mistake to occupy Berlin 
originally, but it was done, and it became 
a symbol of the test of power between 
Russia and the West, and so now the na- 
tional policy is to stick it out—if possible. 
Our garrison there is small. It could be 
overwhelmed, and it may be overwhelmed 
—to make another Corregidor. ‘The jockey- 
ing for position continues. Both sides have 
tried to hold down shootings and other 
“accidents.”” No one knows how long this 
can continue. 

In winter our air lift cannot supply Ber- 
lin with enough coal to prevent the freez- 
ing of many Germans. Riots are inevitable, 
especially in view of the skill of the Rus- 
sians in creating riots on schedule. 

Vienna, like Berlin, is “another island,” 
surrounded by Russian-held territory. The 
Russians can start a campaign of harass- 
ment there at any time. 


The Ruhr. Focused here is the manu- 
facturing. It is a smaller edition of our 
region that runs from Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land to Toledo to Detroit to Chicago, with 
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Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal, and 
with Mesabi iron ore on the side. Who- 
ever controls the Ruhr controls the power 
to build up the economies of the war-weak 
nations. Naturally the U.S. wants it for 
Western Europe. Nominally the quarrel- 
ing has been over Berlin, but actually the 
quarreling is destined to be over the issue 
of the Ruhr. It, not Berlin, is the real 
bone of contention. 

This nation would have to triple its aid 
to Western Europe under the Marshall 
Plan, if the Ruhr were to go to Russia. 
Such a tripling is impossible. ‘The Marshall 
Plan would have to be skinned down or 
abandoned. In that case the Western 
iuropean nations would stay weak, unable 
to defend against Russia, and Russia 
within a few years would control all of 
urope, and subsequently be in position 
to attack the United States. 


Defense. Our defense upbuilding was 
started this year on an assumption that we 
had three years to get ready to fight a war. 
The three years mentioned were 1948, 
1949, 1950. 

At present we are in no shape to fight 
a war. In the early stages we would be 
badly beaten. ‘This is why our diplomats 
have engaged in some maneuvers which 
looked like compromise and appeasement. 
There are good reasons. We are playing 
for time. 

In 1949 our military will ask for billions 
more, and Congress is likely to vote as many 
billions as the military can actually get 
spent within the year ahead, or by the 


‘middle of 1950. A good guess is that 20 


billions is the approximate sum, or the 
annual rate at which we shall be spending 
in another nine months. (The present rate 
is 14 billions a year.) 


Ways Out? Miaillions pray for some 
way out of a war which is sure to be hor- 
rible. M4i£llions also let their wishes guide 
their thinking. 

A great religious revival is proposed by 
some. True, it would be a force to be 
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reckoned with, but one of the nations in- 
volved in the making of a world war is 
anti-religious, is a scoffer at religion. Ap- 
peals based on religion or even morals 
bounce off. 

Internal weakness of Russia is relied 
upon by some. ‘True, Russia is full of 
hidden weaknesses, but her systein of dic- 
tatorial control is still strong enough to 
make a tremendous war force. Stalin’s 
death (he is 68) is cited as a possibility. 
Yes, but his successor may be bent on more 
conquest, not less. ‘Troubles with Jugo- 
slavia are eyed expectantly by some who 
hope to avoid war. It is possible, it is a 
proper hope, but it is thin. 

Russia is not ready for war. ‘This is un- 
doubtedly correct. Russia does not want 
war. Also correct. But most wars have 
started when the aggressor nation was 
hoping to achieve its aims without war, 
but risking war if necessary. 

As for Russian readiness, she is in rela- 
tively better position today as against the 
United States, Britain, France and the 
West, than she will be a year, or two, or 
three from now. Russia can get readier, 
but the West can get readier faster from 
now on. Time is on the side of the United 
States and the West. ‘This is the con- 
sideration which makes some close ob- 
servers of Russia believe that she may strike 
sooner than we think. 

Another standard hope is that Russia 
may back down from further aggression 
when faced by a demonstration that the 
United States is really preparing to fight. 
It is all right to hope this, but the facts 
are that Russia has never given any sign 
of relinquishing her plans for world con- 
quest on behalf of communism. 


Business, Ahead. ‘The one big fact 
about business is that it is going strong, 
and will so continue through the year, 
which is about as far as anyone pretends 
to see. This means total volume, total 
activity. 

Within the total are some soft spots, 
however, and these bear watching. The 
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biggest soft spot is agricultural prices, and 
these in turn may affect other prices. It is 
largely psychological, but if a large number 
of businessmen see agricultural prices 
slumping, they are going to give thought 
to the possibility that their prices may 
slump, too. Thus they will take new looks 
at their inventories. They will buy more 
cautiously than in the past. This will be 
all to the good, unless it goes too far. Just 
what “too far” means is open to infinite dis- 
cussion, but to the average man it means 
a recession in prices, a temporary reduction 
of activity in a number of lines, all at the 
same time. This is not definitely indicated 
at present; it is merely one of the things 
to watch out for. 


Taxes. It seems highly possible, and 
even probable, that taxes will have to be 
increased in 1949, applicable perhaps to 
1950. A Republican administration would 
have to do this, regardless of campaign 
promises, or else submit to an unbalanced 
budget, which is what the Republicans 
always yelled about in the days of Roose- 
velt. 

Generally speaking, a tax cut next year 
1s out of the question. There may be minor 
adjustments downward in a few excise taxes 
and some revisions which will help small 
businesses, but there can be no big tax re- 
duction such as was made this year. Indi- 
vidual income rates would be increased 
only in case of actual war. 

Revival of the excess profits tax on cor- 
porations is at least a 50-50 possibility. 


Elections. Study of opinion polls in 
past years shows that most voters make up 
their minds in midsummer, and do not 
change much thereafter. This is a wry 
thought, but undoubtedly true. It sug- 
gests that election campaigns may be 
futile, insofar as the changing of votes 
is concerned. 

Anyway, it looks as if Dewey was as good 
as elected a month or more ago, and we 
are now merely going through the consti- 
tutional routine of demonstrating what the 
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political observers observed earlier, and 
what the pollsters show now. Miuiracles 
sometimes occur, but not often in politics, 
and only a miracle in October can save 
Truman from defeat, and rob Dewey of 
victory. 


What Will Dewey Do? ‘he editors 
of this magazine are studying Dewey from 
all angles—his past record, his promises, the 
rocks on which his promises are likely to 
get snagged. A detailed story of what to 
expect will be published in this magazine 
after elections. 

Some high-spots are these: He will pick 
a strong cabinet of technically-qualified 
men. Some will not be politicians, but 
merely unknown doers. He will reorganize 
the government, the governmental machin- 
ery. He will keep the budget balanced, 
except in time of war. He will try to curb 
inflation, but may not succeed, for the 
forces of inflation (or deflation) are 
stronger than any mere President, or any 
single political regime. 

If there’s a war, Dewey will not let the 
military dictate the running of it. He and 
his civilian officials will run it. On the 
foreign front he will plug for a United 
States of Europe. He will use the Marshall 
Plan to put pressure on Western European 
nations to unite, instead of just talking 
about uniting. 

He will have trouble with Congress. He 
will find even his own Republicans often 
rambunctious. His job will not be as easy 
as his job with the legislature in New York 
State. He will have so-so relations with 
the Washington press. The press men are 
mentally tough characters, and cannot be 
twisted around the Dewey finger. 

If war does NOT come, Dewey will have 
a business slump on his hands at some 
time during his first four years. It will 
not be a “depression,” in the sense of the 
early 30’s, for a major depression can hardly 
come to this country within the next four 
years. Instead, it will be a “recession,” a 
milder form of depression. It will be the 
post-war adjustment, following the post- 
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war spree. It could be in 49, Dewey’s first 
year. If so, it would be better for him, for 
his chances of reelection in ’52, than to 
have it come later. How wisely he handles 
the slump will shed a lot of light on 
whether Dewey has the economic savvy 
that he’s cracked up to have. 


Agricultural Prices. \Vith such a 
huge excess of supply over demand, nothing 
can prevent a price break in agricultural 
commodities. 

What everyone hopes for is a gradual, 
slow slide rather than a panicky crash in 
prices. ‘I’he easy slide would be wholesome. 
The steep crash would be harmful, not only 
to agriculture but to the whole of the busi- 
ness structure. 

The government will try hard to hold 
prices up to near parity. It will buy as 
much wheat, cotton and some other com- 
modities as it can for export—essentially a 
giveaway, under the Marshall Plan. It will 
build up stocks of wheat abroad, if all the 
wheat is not needed immediately. 

Government will also lend billions to 
individual farmers on their stored crops. 
Farmers get these loans with the thought 
that if the price rises above the loan level, 
they can pay off the loan, sell at the higher 
price, and take the profits. But if price 
declines below the loan level, then farmers 
shrug their shoulders and let the govern- 
ment have the commodity, let the govern- 
ment hold the bag and take the loss. It’s 
like “heads I win, tails you lose.” 

But it is practically impossible in the 
months ahead for government purchases 
plus government loans to keep market 
prices up to their recent levels. Free stocks 
will float around, outside the loan pool, and 
these will have bearish effect on market 
prices. 

The government support will be ade- 
quate, however, to keep farmers from going 
bust as they did in the early 20's. Prices 
will be maintained at a level which will 
warrant big plantings next year. Prosperity 
will still prevail in the farm sphere, but it 
will be less lush than in the past. 
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Farm Program Next Year. Exist- 
ing law calls for continued support of most 
farm prices next year, in '49, then a sliding 
scale, a flexible scheme, in ’50. The con- 
tinuation next year is the result of a hasty 
political deal in the House last June, when 
Congress was hot and bothered to quit and 
get away to political conventions. It was a 
play for farmer votes. Everyone thought 
it was unwise, and now it appears super- 
latively stupid. It will saddle the govern- 
ment with an obligation of billions, to 
support surpluses, even to increase them 
next year. Farmers, with guaranteed floors, 
will plant to a fare-thee-well, for it will be 
their last year to make money. 

Congress in January will face a demand 
to repeal the supports for ‘49, and to sub- 
stitute the flexible plan, to advance the 
date of the flexible plan from ‘50 to °49. 
The chances at this time seem to be that 
Congress will stand pat, but sentiment for 
a change 1s growing, and the next few 
months may produce a change. It is some- 
thing to watch. 


Exports, Marshall Plan. ‘\he next 
six months will see a step-up in exports of 
manufactured goods to ECA countries. 
ECA officials confidently expect that by 
March 31, end of ECA’s first year, they will 
have used up all available funds and be 
asking Congress for more. But at the end 
of six months ECA had only authorized 
4) percent of its funds for use by foreign 
countries. So officials will have to speed 
up to meet their schedule. 


Reason, Europe. he European na- 
tions may be doing their best to fit them- 
selves together, to make Western Europe a 
sort of economic entity, but their best to 
date is not as good as the Marshall Plan 
promoters had hoped. 


Small Businesses. ‘The small man- 
ufacturing companies have not been doing 
so well in the past year. ‘Their total profit 
declined, now is picking up, but the pick-up 
does not put them in nearly the same rela- 
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tive position as the big companies. It is 
apparent that many small manufacturing 
concerns floated along on the post-war 
prosperity for a couple of years, but now are 
compelled to swim hard, and they simply 
are not doing as well at it as the big com- 
panies. 


Credit Restraints. ‘he effort to 
shrink credit is not going to make any nose 
dive in business when the total is so high, 


‘but it will put on the brake here and there. 


De Gaulle. France seems to be headed 
toward calling in the “strong man.” He 
may be in power before the year is up, or 
it may take a little longer. Our government 
has always had trouble dealing with him, 
for he had the chip of France on his 
shoulder, but at this stage our government 
is inclined to welcome him, and will go to 
great length to “get along.” He will wallop 
the communists, and the labor unions, and 
probably will have some nasty riots on his 
hands, looking like civil war. But after 
some head knocking he probably will estab- 
lish order and get some continuity of pur- 
pose and action. De Gaulle always ad- 
mired one thing about the United States— 
how it gave its President great centralized 
power in emergencies, such as war. 


Communists. Within Washington 
excuses are made for having had a certain 
number of communists or fellow travelers 
in government during the tail end of the 
war. It was the mode, it was the style, and 
it was dictated from the top. It was imag- 
ined to be a good way of promoting good 
feeling on the part of Russia toward the 
United States. 

Outside Washington no such allowance 
is made, and it is clear that average people 
are furious at the congressional disclosures. 
Mr. Truman, being essentially “Washing- 
ton minded,” probably pulled one of his 
worst political boners in seeming to protect 
the records of communists or fellow trav- 
elers from the legislators. 

Stricter laws will be enacted next year 
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against espionage. ‘The laws at present are 
weak. Many a spy can spy without vio- 
lating any law. 


Houses. [nough houses have already 
been started to make this perhaps another 
spectacular year in building. The boom 
will carry over into next year, but at a some- 
what lower rate. 


Freight Cars. October, as usual, will 
be the peak carloading month but freight 
cars won't be quite as tight as last-fall. Big 
pinch was in boxcars then. Now it’s gon- 
dolas. ‘They carry iron ore, and steel mills 
have increased capacity. Gondolas also 
carry sand and gravel, and road construc- 
tion, long deferred, is picking up. 


Election Day, November 2, will be a 
legal holiday in all states except Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Utah and Vermont. 


Tax Exempt Contributions. As 
the tax year draws to a close some taxpayers 
will make contributions they mistakenly 
expect to deduct from federal income taxes 
next March. Note that you cannot deduct 
gifts to candidates for office, political or 
lobbying organizations, labor unions, cham- 
bers of commerce, social fraternities or 
clubs, volunteer fire companies, relatives or 
friends. 


Television. Production of sets will be 
up but demand will still outrun supply 
next year due to shortage of picture tubes. 
By January there will be 50 or 60 stations 
in about 30 areas compared to present 33 
stations in 19 areas. Next year will see 
bigger screens but no price decreases. 


Diamonds, Demand is 10 to 15 per- 
cent below the 1946 peak but prices prob- 
ably won't go any lower. The draft will 
cause young men to marry earlier and thus 
stimulate what diamond dealers call their 
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“bread and butter business,” sale of stones 
for engagement and wedding rings. 


DP immigration. Displaced persons 
will begin trickling into this country in 
October to help relieve manpower short- 
ages. First to come will be badly needed 
farm hands, carpenters, masons, garment 
workers and tailors. Requests for domestic 
workers won't get a very high priority. 
Officials consider them a luxury. 


Deferred Salaries. Some companies 
have schemes for paying part of salaries in 
the year when earned, deferring the rest for 
years, perhaps until retirement, thus lessen- 
ing the income tax in the current years. 
Some of these plans may be proper but 
many of them are regarded as tax dodges, 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
soon make a drive against them. 


Farmland Taxes. | axes on farm real 
estate are going up. With land values due 
to ease downward, over-extended farmers 
will be squeezed. 


Auto Accessories. Buy batteries, 
chains, anti-freeze and such winter things 
as early as possible. ‘There will be a short- 
age next winter. .. . Furs, Jewelry. The 
excise taxes on these probably will not be 
repealed next year. Individuals may have 
good reasons for deferring purchases, but 
the hope of avoiding taxes later is not a 
good reason. . . . Potatoes. The U.S. glut 
won't be relieved by shipping potato flour 
to Germany. That country also has a huge 
crop this year. . . . Advertising pinch. Ad- 
vertisers are becoming economy-minded. 
Some big name advertisers will soon be 
feeling a squeeze. ... Black sidewalks. 
Some stores are coloring sidewalks black. 
It not only attracts attention but cuts down 
glare on show windows. . . . Bananas. A 
tropical disease of banana trees is one 
reason for continued shortage of the fruit. 
. . . Salesman shortage. Scarcity of house- 
to-house salesmen causes some companies 
to turn to women. 
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Plan now to meet 


THE COMING MANPOWER SQUEEZE 







EXT MONTH, the 

draft will begin chan- 
neling thousands of the na- 
tion’s younger men into the 
armed forces. To employ- 
ers, this means a further 
strain on an already tight 
manpower supply. ‘This strain 
much more severe than the mere figures 
indicate. 

By next July 1, the military services will 
have expanded their forces by about 523,- 
000 men, but in doing so they will have to 
take more than 900,000 men out of civilian 
life, because of the need to replace some 
400,000 whose enlistments are expiring. 

In addition, aircraft plants and other 
industries with re-armament contracts will 
need at least an additional 500,000 workers 
in the next nine months. 

Procurement of these extra workers actu- 
ally will entail a turnover of several million 
employes. Replacements will have to be 
found for those draftees who are now work- 
ing. Similarly, most of the skilled workers 
needed on defense jobs already are em- 
ployed, will have to be transferred and their 
present places filled. And so on, around 
an ever-widening circle. 

Many employers have not given enough 
thought to this problem of turnover—what 
the manpower authorities call the “second- 
ary and “tertiary” effects of the draft and 
re-armament programs on the labor force. 

If you haven’t done so—if you use many 
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will be 


men of draft age or if your opera- 
tions depend substantially on 
skilled workers—you'd better sit 
down now and take a good look 
at the manpower situation in 
your own establishment and your 
own area. 

Some intelligent planning now will save 
you headaches in the months directly ahead. 


What Can Employers Do? 


HE U. S. is uncomfortably close to the 

ceiling of its manpower resources. We 
already have “full employment.” More 
people are working than ever before in the 
country’s peacetime history—almost 62 
million. 

Now come the draft and the re-arma- 
ment program and there will be a percep 
tible further tightening in non-farm em- 
ployment in the next few months. There 
will be labor shortages, especially of skilled 
workers, but they will be spotty—worse in 
some places than in others. Here are some 
things which employers can do to help 
themselves. 

& Increase productivity of individual work- 
ers. See that tools, equipment, work-lay- 
out, etc., are geared to that end. In pre- 
war years, there was an annual increase in 
productivity of between 3 and 5 percent, 
and Department of Labor specialists say 
we are again moving toward that point 
this year. 

& Increase the work week slightly. Many 
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employers probably will elect to work their 
employes overtime, even at the increased 
wage rates which that entails, to make up 
for manpower lost to the armed forces or 
to other industries. 

& Recruit from among the present unem- 
ployed. Many physically handicapped per- 
sons, for example, make excellent workers. 
Although many of those now jobless do not 
have well-developed skills, or are not where 
job opportunities exist, the country’s war- 
time experience demonstrated that even 
the current small percentage of unemploy- 
ment can be pared still lower. Where un- 
employment now totals only approximately 
2 million, it was down to but 600,000 at 
one point during the war. 

m Make greater use of the large reservoir 
of married women who are not tied down 
at home with young children. The num- 
ber of women workers in non-agricultural 
employment has been increasing in recent 
months but there still are many who held 
wartime jobs and who could be drawn back 
into the labor force. 

& Don't overlook the approximately 300,- 
000 ex-GI students who will be leaving 
schools and colleges between now and 
June. 


Where Is Labor Scarce? 


HE tightest labor areas in the U. S. 

continue to be in the Great Lakes and 
Middle Atlantic States regions, in the 
metalworking industries such as automo- 
bile plants, foundries and other steel 
processors. 

The degree of “tightness” is computed 
by comparing the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in any area with the national percent- 
age of unemployment, which is currently 
about 342 percent. 

If local unemployment is under 3!2 per- 
cent, the area is “tight.” If the local figure 
is between 32 and 5 percent, there is con- 
sidered to be a “slight surplus.” If it is 
between 5 and 7 percent, there is a “mod- 
erate surplus.” If the local figure is above 
7 percent, “substantial unemployment” is 
considered to exist. Remember that the 
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figures can change from week to week, and 
that published statistics are often out of 
date. 

In a survey of aircraft and shipbuilding 
centers, the U. S. Employment Service has 
listed the following cities as having “tight” 
labor conditions: 

Hartford, Cleveland, Columbus and 
Akron, Indianapolis and South Bend, Chi- 
cago and Houston. 

“Slight surplus” cities are Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
Wichita, St. Louis and Kansas City, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and Newport News, Atlanta and 
Bridgeport. 

“Moderate surpluses” exist in Seattle, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Evansville, Flint, Buffalo, Portland, Me., 
Boston, Newark and Philadelphia. 

“Substantial unemployment” exists in 
Tacoma, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Beaumont, ‘l’ex., Mobile, ‘Tampa, 
Savannah, Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, 






S. C., Paterson, New York, and Providence. 
Manpower authorities of the National 
Security Resources 

Board and the p 

nomic Advisers are f 

urging military pro- fp ij. ! 

curement officials 11 

to try to let defense 1 : 
contracts in areas . ie 

best able to pro- 

this will not always be feasible and, there- 
fore, labor shortages at a number of points 
will be inevitable. 

“There will arise numerous labor short- 
ages in some areas of the country,” says 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
expansion will experience manpower short- 
ages, particularly of key skilled and profes- 
sional personnel, such as tool and die 
makers, instrument makers, physicists, 
chemists and aeronautical engineers.” 
This pressure on the labor market will 


Council of Eco- 

vide the necessary manpower. Obviously 
visers. “Some plants undergoing marked 
also increase the pressure on wages and 
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other costs. ‘The housing shortage will 
further aggravate the problem. Employers 
who try to go to third-shift operations, for 
example, will find that even if they man- 
age to recruit enough workers, they won't 
be able to hold them in areas where ade- 
quate housing and other facilities for the 
workers’ families do not exist. 

One favorable item should be inserted 
in this catalog of manpower woes. ‘The ex- 
pected increase in the size of the labor 
force of about 700,000 between now and 
next July, plus 300,000 ex-GI students who 
will be coming out of school by that time, 
will just about offset the net requirement 
of one million men for the armed services 
and defense plants. ‘The trouble is that 
even if the pluses and minuses cancel out 
nationally, individual employers will find 
plenty of discrepancies locally. ‘The rub 
will come in the inevitable competition for 
skilled workers in each area. 

And employers also should keep in mind 
that while the manpower needs of the milli- 
tary and defense plants may be just about 
offset by the prospective growth in the size 
of the labor force, there remains the 
factor of continued expansion of the 
economy outside those two areas. 

If there is any sizable increase in 
construction next year, for example, 
it may require as many as 200,000 
additional workers. State and local 
governments have been expanding 
in all lines, heading back to pre- 
war levels of activity in such things as 
street repair. These projects may absorb 
another 100,000 workers. And barring a 
slump, the country may well witness a 
growth in service trades and other related 
occupations which may create from 200,000 
to 500,000 new jobs. 

Thus, the nation’s total additional man- 
power requirements in the coming year 
may easily aggregate 142 million workers. 





Effect of the Draft? 


OLUNTARY enlistments already 
have begun to drain off increased num- 
bers of potential workers from the labor 
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force, although inductions under the draft 
won't start until next month... 

In the first month or so after the draft 
law’s enactment, Army enlistments more 
than doubled—to over 40,000 in August. 
This impetus to enlistment stemmed 
largely from the law’s provision permitting 
18-year-olds to enlist for one year. 

Whether voluntary enlistments continue 
remains to be seen, but, with one excep- 
tion, the effect will be the same so far as 
employers are concerned whether the men 
volunteer or are drafted. ‘The exception 
is that an orderly selective service program 
would help to keep skilled workers in the 
jobs where they were most needed. 

As a matter of fact, the draft will not 
drain off large numbers of skilled work- 
ers. There are approximately 9,600,000 
men in the age group covered by the law. 
But some 5,700,000 of them are veterans 
of World War II, and therefore exempt 
from peacetime conscription. Of the re- 
mainder, an estimated 1,400,000 are physi- 
cally unfit and when those with depend- 
ents and occupational or other deferments 
are deducted, there will be only about 
1,200,000 from which the armed services 
can get the 920,000 they want. 

Because there are so many veterans in 
the 22 through 25 age group, the great 
majority of those who will now go into the 
armed forces will be under 22. Few of 
them will have had time to acquire skilled 
status in industry. A maximum of 161,000 
18-year-olds are permitted by the law to en- 
list for one year of training, after which 
they would be exempt from the draft pro- 
vided they enrolled for a six-year period in 
an organized Reserve unit. 


Who’s Exempt? 


"N the matter of deferments, the new 
draft act is much like that in effect dur- 
ing World War II. One major difference 
is that all married men are deferred. In 
addition to veterans with at least 90 days’ 
active duty, the law exempts ministers, 
ministerial students, conscientious object- 
ors, sole surviving sons of families which 
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lost one Or more sons or daughters in the 
last war, and members of organized Re- 
serve units of the armed services at the 
time the law was enacted. Members of 
senior ROTC units and certain other 
ROTC members as well as specified public 
officials likewise are exempt. 

High school students with “satisfactory” 
scholastic records can continue in school 
until graduation or until they reach 20, 
while college students are permitted to 
complete their academic year provided their 
scholastic work, too, is satisfactory. 

The President also has issued regulations 
under which persons found necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety 
or interest may be deferred by their local 
draft boards. 


The Squeeze Will Tighten 


LEARLY, manpower is going to be a 

problem and it will get worse as the 
defense program gathers momentum. 
Where 14 billion dollars is being spent for 
defense in the current fiscal year, indica- 
tions are that the figure for the following 
vear will be 20 billion. Inevitably that will 
step up the work load. 


* 


* 


The manpower problem would be much 
worse, of course, if the country were not 
faced also with continuing shortages of 
basic materials. If everyone could get all 
the steel he wanted, for example, the need 
for workers would be even greater than at 
present. This, however, may be of doubtful 
comfort to employers and personnel men 
scrambling to mect current labor needs. 

The manpower squeeze is going to call 
for the most efficient possible use of labor 
on the part of both government and indus- 
try. Indiscriminate hiring practices, labor 
“pirating” and similar tactics will have to 
go. Government manpower authorities 
would insist also upon the need for a well- 
organized employment service and intensi- 
fied training and placement programs. 

Although most employers vaguely realize 
that a labor squeeze is coming, too many of 
them are not gctting down to the hard job 
of making plans for their own business. 

If you employ many men of draft age or 
depend upon certain classes of skilled work- 
ers, get busy now and figure out what you 
ought to do. Careful planning today may 
help stave off a crisis in vour establishment 
tomorrow. 


* 


These skills are scarce 


HE big obstacle to licking manpower troubles is the lack of specific 
nation-wide information on just what classes of skilled workers are in 


short supply and where. 


Here are occupations listed by the U. S$. Employment Service as being in 


short supply in certain areas. 
scarce everywhere. 


Remember that the 
Just the same, the list may serve as a kind of planning 
guide for both workers and employers: 


skills listed are 


not 


ALTERATION WORKER FURNITURE FINISHER PLASTERER 
ARMATURE WINDER HAND SEWER PLUMBER 

AUTO BODY REPAIRMAN LABORATORY TECHNICIAN PRESSER 

AUTO MECHANIC LOOM FIXER RADIO MECHANIC 


BOOKKEEPER MACHINE OPERATOR SEWING MACHINE OPERATOR 
BRICKLAYER MACHINIST SHEET METAL WORKER 
BUFFER AND POLISHER MEDICAL TECHNICIAN SHIPFITTER 

CABINET MAKER MILLING MACHINE OPERATOR SPINNER 

CARPENTER MILL WRIGHT SPINNER (METAL) 

DIE MAKER MOLDER TAILOR 

DIE SETTER OFFICE MACHINE OPERATOR TOOLMAKER 
DRAFTSMAN ORNAMENTAL IRONWORKER TWISTER 

ELECTRICIAN PAINTER UPHOLSTERER 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIRMAN PATTERNMAKER WEAVER 

STATIONARY ENGINEER PHARMACIST WELDER 

ENGINE LATHE OPERATOR PHYSICAL THERAPIST WINDE 


FOUNDRY LABORER PIPEFITTER 
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what's doing mYOUR TOWN 


These are special reports from our corres pond- iii 
ents and readers throughout the nation.Write 
us what ts happening in your community. 


industry are expected to increase 
simultaneously with those of the 
aircraft group. This conclusion 1s 
based on reports from 683 repre- 
sentative emplovers in the county. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Ott Straub, a busi 
leader here, has opened a 
drive-in restaurant known as Ott’s 
at Bay and Columbus Streets, and 
claims it can accommodate more 





PE oe VR Te ete 


DALLAS —Ihe Dallas labor market, al- 
ready one of the tightest in the tight South- 
west, faces a further progressive tightening 
this winter as an extraordinary industrial 
migration gathers force. ‘The Chance 
Vought Division of United Aircraft Corp. 
is moving, lock, stock and barrel, from 
Stratford, Conn., to Dallas. The shift is 
underway, primarily, to minimize vulner- 
ability to atomic bomb attack. 

Chance Vought, builder of navy Cor- 
sairs and jet Pirates, will occupy the plant 
where North American Aviation, Inc. made 
Mustangs for the Army Air Forces during 
the last war. Employed will be upward 
of 10,000 people when the transfer is com- 
pleted next July. 

In the 1700-mile shift will be 1500 famui- 
lies. Chance Vought is bringing only 
key personnel, who can’t be replaced, to 
Dallas. The company hopes to recruit 
Texas labor, plus other aircraft workers 
obtainable from other centers. Thus will 
the force be filled out. 

But the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion reports non-farm emplovment in Dal- 
las County already at the all-time high of 
227,100. The commission predicts further 
tightening of workers through the fall and 
winter; it forecasts a total employment of 
232,400 by mid-November. 

Aircraft manufacture alone, the commis- 
sion thinks, will demand an increase of 
5000 workers by January, with 3000 being 
sought in the local market. Unemploy- 
ment should be down to 3000 by Novem- 
ber—a figure below average. 

The labor needs of nearly every Dallas 
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cars and serve more patrons at one 
time than any other in the world. The 
claim results from a 5-year study of other 
such enterprises. Ott’s place cost over 
$500,000. The drive-in covers 50,000 square 
feet, with parking space for 250 automo- 
biles. Some 150 persons are employed and 
700 patrons can be served at one time. The 
restaurant includes an open-air patio and 
cocktail lounge, and dual kitchens permit- 
ting two entirely separate points of service 
for carhops. Each kitchen can prepare 
6000 servings a day. All hot food passes 
under infra-red lamps to preserve tempera- 
ture until served. During construction, 
Straub made meticulous search for 100 
quick-hopping car-hopping personnel. 


GREEN BAY, WIS—This industrial city at the 
top of a rich river valley is throbbing under 
a solid post-war boom. But the hustle and 
bustle bring an uneasiness to the many 
conservative citizens. Thrift and caution 
are ingrained traits here; and the present 
prosperity, many think, is somehow not to 
be trusted. But most are willing to close 
their eves and hang on for the ride. 

Here are the outward signs: Since 1940 
~ population has grown from 46,000 to 

7,000. Since July 1, 1947, 165 new enter- 
in have been established. Most are 
district offices of large national concerns; 
Green Bay is a natural distributing point 
for northeastern Wisconsin and _ upper 
Michigan. Retail dollar sales in the first 
quarter of 1948 were about 8 percent above 
the period for last vear and unit sales 
were up. 

\ half dozen small fabricating plants are 
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having trouble getting sheet steel but 
manage, nonetheless, to operate at top 
speed. Cheese plants encountered some 
price resistance several months back and 
slowed down but now have resumed full 
pace. Paper mills, Green Bay’s industrial 
backbone, are operating at full capacity. 
Labor supply is adequate; disputes are 
rare. 

Actually, the recent growth of the city 
occurred without the civic leaders being 
aware of it. ‘There was no preparation for 
it. The municipal plant is geared for a 
community of about 30,000. Some say 
with pride that the city’s bonded debt is 
only about $600,000 out of a possible 
$4,000,000. But improvements needed now 
would more than take up the slack. 


CLEVELANJD—Once an island of interna- 
tionalist sentiment in the Middle West, 
Cleveland is more and more voicing the 
views of its isolationist neighbors. 

War talk is waved off as “East Coast 
hysteria.” The Marshall Plan comes in 
for considerable searching criticism. The 
criticism divides into two parts: doubt 
that Europe will do much with our help 
and skepticism as to our motives. Cleve- 
landers frequently observe that tobacco 
is being sent under the Plan, ask whether 
Europeans can eat it, and wonder whether 
the Plan is nothing more than a thinly 
disguised device for dumping surpluses. 

This anti-Plan feeling is strong, even 
while some Cleveland manufacturers be- 
gin to get actual orders from European 
countries under the Plan. ‘The placidity 
about war may stem from Cleveland’s 
continuing high level of local prosperity. 
A good proportion of the cars on Euclid 
Avenue, the main street, are new models. 
Many are owned by factory workers. In 
the outlying districts, some farmers whose 
operations are by no means large scale are 
enjoying cash incomes of $500 a month 
or more. 

There are some rumblings about high 
prices; housewives are particularly irked 
about milk. But on the whole there is 
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Downtown Cleveland 


no substantial attempt at organized buyer 
opposition to high prices. By all odds, 
the No. 1 topic of conversation here is not 
the high cost of living but the showing of 
the Cleveland Indians. The No. 1 per- 
sonality is not Josef Stalin but Satchel 
Paige, the seemingly ageless Negro pitcher. 


WAPAKONETA, OHION—‘I’he urge to escape the 
high price of commercial butter, plus the 
growing trend toward small suburban farms 
with a cow or two, helps to keep this com- 
munity steady as the churn capital of 
America. 

The Standard Churn Co. is producing 
around 25,000 churns a month, more than 
all other manufacturers combined. These 
are not the churns you remember from 
childhood; modern ones are streamlined 
glass vessels with metal paddles to agitate 
the cream. Gears are enclosed and power 
comes from a hand crank or electric motor. 
There are heavy metal churns, of course, 
for large dairies. But it is the smaller kind 
that is churning out one answer to the 
prices of the times, the answer of make 
it yourself. Wapakoneta got its industry 
through no accident. It came about as 
part of the wood industry which grew from 
the dense forests hereabouts 100 years ago. 


NEW YORK CITY—American makers of bet- 
ter-grade watches are meeting stiff competi- 
tion from Swiss jeweled-movement imports 
and are not quite holding their own. There 
is a good estimate that U. S. makers now 
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have only about one quarter of the do- 
mestic market. Before the war we had 
between 35 and 40 percent. 

Swiss watch makers got ahead during 
the war when the U. S. industry was busy 
on military work. Although reconversion 
in the U. S. was rapid, manufacturers say 
they have been handicapped because of the 
time needed to train skilled workmen. 

While this goes on, Swiss interests dis- 
close plans for sending 7,400,000 move- 
ments to the U.S. this year. This is almost 
up to last year’s volume. Indicative of 
Swiss intentions of holding on to their 
share of a 400-million-dollar U. S. business 
is their announcement of a standardized 
parts program designed to facilitate repairs. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—T’he Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. here is 
ready to take in stride the building of the 
Navy's newest major vessel—a 65,000-ton, 
125-million-dollar aircraft carrier. The 
mammoth shipyard has kept the core of its 
working force intact since the war’s end. 
The payroll is now around 14,000, and the 
men have been busy while other shipyards 
up and down the Atlantic Coast have been 
dead in the grip of strikes. More import- 
ant, the thousands of war workers who 
flocked to the Hampton Roads area in 
the early 40’s have generally remained 
here. ‘They have settled into the life of the 
community, and they are available should 
emergency come. 

This whole area, with its 500,000 people, 
is straining at the hoops. Coal flows 
through its ports in an unending stream to 
the stoves and furnaces of Europe. Other 
Marshall Plan commodities and equip- 
ment are moving in a volume that almost 
daily seems visibly larger. 


TULLAHOMA, TENN.— Recent expansions at 
the Lannom Manufacturing Co. here, 
makers of baseballs for nine professional 
leagues, will step up production by 25 per- 
cent for a baseball-throwing nation. 

This small community essentially lives 
by the sport that every place else merely 
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enjoys. Here two of the eight baseball 
plants in America produce 40 percent of 
all baseballs made in the U. S. Another 
plant makes baseball bats. Lannom makes 
3600 league baseballs a day. Wilson Manu- 
facturing Co. here makes as many. Lan- 
nom, in addition, produces around a mil- 
lion softballs and lower-priced baseballs. 

Most of the labor in baseball manufac- 
ture is done by hand. The yarn is wound 
by machines in a highly secret process. 
Some 750 town residents, paid by the hour, 
stitch baseball covers at their homes. 

The Tullahoma baseball industry dates 
from around 1914 when G. S. Lannom Jr. 
and a helper started making baseballs in 
the Lannom harness factory. Lannom now 
lives in Grinnell, Iowa, where he manu- 
factures woolen yarn for his baseballs. A 
plant in Florence, Ala., produces the rubber 
centers. The entire manufacturing process, 
however, from tanning horsehides to stitch- 
ing covers, is done in Tullahoma. And, 
incidentally, the experts here say it’s the 
wool in the ball that makes it travel when 
the big leaguers give it a swat. 


ORLANDO, FLA—People here and for miles 
around have a better idea now of what 
Florida Airways means in their economy. 
They have had opportunity to see actual 
company dollars out in circulation. Here 
is how it was done: 

The company, in cooperation with the 
Orlando Retail Merchants Association, is 
sued its semi-monthly payroll and other 
expenses in silver dollars. Each coin bore 
an inch-square red, blue and yellow gum 
sticker with the slogan “Save ‘Time—Money 
—Florida Airways.” The total sum circu- 
lated was around $15,000; the timing coin- 
cided with a regular dollar day sponsored 
by the merchants’ association. The stickers 
were usable for entry in an essay contest 
on the benefits of shopping in Orlando. 
But the main point was to display the 
meaning, in dollars, of an industry to a 
community. This community, thus, was 
able to identify some of the $700,000 the 
airline spends largely here, each year. 
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WHAT THE COMMUNISTS ARE SAYING 


The Two-Party System 

“The two-party system, as 
Marx and Eingcels indicated, 
and as Lenin said, was al- 





HAT are the communists actually 

saying about the big issues of the day? 
To report the facts of what they are saying 
—and not what someone else thinks thev 
are saying—we have gone to the current 
sources of good communist doctrine. 

The following excerpts are from the 
Daily Worker, official communist news 
paper; [he Worker, its weekly national edi 
tion; Political Affairs, monthly magazine 
“devoted to the theory and practice of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 


American Foreign Policy 

“American imperialism has embarked 
upon a course of desperate expansionism 
abroad and repression at home. It has 
launched a foreign policy of bullying and 
bribing; of conniving with and supporting 
cartelists, quislings, royalists, fascists, pseu 
do-socialists, feudalists, clerical obscuran- 
tists; of fomenting civil wars and of inter 
vening with diplomatic, material and mili 
tary assistance on the side of the peoples’ 
enemies; of establishing farflung war bases 
and brandishing the atom bomb in the 
face of the nations; of plotting a Western 
European and American hemisphere war 
front against the Soviet Union and the 
new peoples’ democracies—all for the reali- 
zation of its central aim and war policy— 
the hoisting of Wall Street’s flag over 
the world.” |< Political Affairs, June 1948) 


The Berlin Crisis 

“The Berlin crisis is no small potatoes. 
It is another one of the ‘incidents’ deliber. 
ately created by the war-breeding diplo 
macy which now rules Washington. 
Events in Berlin are leading to war tension 
of the gravest kind. The responsibility lies 
on the heads of those men in Washington 
who decided to nullify the Four Power 
Agreement on Germany. 


(Daily W orker. July 19, 1948) 
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ways the most effective 
means of the ruling class in obstructing 
the development of the genuine party of 
the working class, the party of socialism on 
a mass scale. The break-up of this hideous 
system of fraud will mean the brightest 
hope of American democracy in the strug- 
gle on the issues—‘peace or war, democracy 
(Daily Worker, Aug. 2, 1948) 


or fascism.” ”’ 


Communists in the Progressive 
(Wallace) Party 

“The American Marxists have always 
supported and taken their place within 
every peoples’ democratic movement. 
They were enthusiastic supporters of the 
Civil War to abolish chattel slavery, and 
Lincoln appointed a leading associate of 
Karl Marx as an officer in the U.S. Army— 
General Wedemver. ‘This did not signify 
that the movement to abolish chattel slav 
ery was a communist movement, although 
the pro-slavery writers tried hard to describe 
(Milton Howard, columnist. 
The Worker, July 25, 1948) 


it as such.” 


The Draft 


“The proposal to militarize our youth 
soes hand in hand with steps toward the 
militarization of the nation as a whole, 
and the sacrifice of the people's living 
standards to the requirements of a war 
economy. It increases the fascist danger, 
already manifesting itself through other 
police state measures to regiment our 
people and institute universal thought 
control.” (Political Affairs, May 1948) 


Equal Rights for Women 


“Under capitalism women are kept in a 
doubly economic position of servitude. 
That is possible because the principal 
foundation of a capitalist society is the 
social division into classes which rests upon 
the exploitation of man by man.” 


(The Worker, August 8, 1948) 
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This Cieveland company 
and its employes have forged 


a profitable friendship 


THEY ENDED Aa 
THEIR LABOR TROUBLES 








What can be done about labor dis- 

putes? Last month Kiplinger Maga- 
zine reported a growing feeling that the 
real cure for industrial strife—and the only 
hope for decent labor-management rela- 
tions—lies within each factory and mill, 
in the mind of each employer and employe. 
In brief, there is no substitute for building 
harmony from the bottom up in each plant. 
There is no substitute for a reasonable, 
responsible attitude on the part of the 
individual management and the individual 
labor group with which it deals. 

This month we give you the case history 
of a company which, after sertous labor 
difficulties, put this theory to the test and 
succeeded. 


N a sprawling, two-story red brick factory 
on the east side of Cleveland, the Apex 
l}lectrical Manufacturing Company is daily 
giving the lie to the notion that labor and 
management must forever be at each 
other's throats. 

The fruits of harmony have been sub- 
stantial: For the 1500 Apex workers, the 
best pay in the electrical industry. For 
Apex management, nearly 2 million dollars 
in net profits last year and a continuing 
high rate of productivity in a fiercely com- 
petitive field—the making of washers, iron- 
ers and vacuum cleaners. 

Permanent labor peace has come to Apex 
without paternalism or collusion, and with- 
out show of weakness by either the com- 
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pany or the International Association of 
Machinists, the Apex union. It has also 
come about without mysterious and intri- 
cate “plans.” Its secret, Apex will tell you, 
is no secret at all, but a simple philosophv 
which the company semi-apologetically 
describes as “trite” and “platitudinous.” 

Vice President E. C. Buchanan puts it 
this way: 

‘‘As we see it, we're not doing anything 
unusual except to make damn sure that 
our basic, fundamental relations are kept 
as human as possible. That's all. It’s so 
simple it’s hard to explain.” 

But the Apex philosophy has been trans- 

lated into action in many specific wavs. 
& No grievance, however minor, is al 
lowed to fester unaired for more than a 
matter of days. Apex has a clear-cut “chain 
of command” and an open-door policy 
which reaches all the way into the spacious 
office of President C. G. Frantz. 

If a grievance remains unresolved after 
a conference between the complaining 
worker and his foreman, it goes to a depart- 
mental supervisor; next to a member of 
the five-man, union plant executive com- 
mittee; next to the executive committee 
itself, which in turn holds regular weekly 
meetings with the company personnel 
director, alone or accompanied by manage- 
ment officials directly concerned with the 
problem at hand. 

Because Apex really works at its theory 
of delegated responsibility, few gnevances 
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ever have to go to Buchanan or Frantz. 
What's important is that, if necessary, the 
way is clear. 

& Unlike many another firm, Apex man- 
agement freely tells its employes about 
such traditional company secrets as profits, 
production problems, sales disappoint- 
ments. Each employe gets a weekly letter 
personally composed by “C. G.” as the 
president of Apex is known and called 
plant-wide. 

Begun five years ago to replace what 
Frantz called “the unreliable grapevine,” 
the letters are sometimes folksy, always 
forthright, giving bad news with good: 
“Net profit after taxes is $945,000... . 
Vacuum cleaners have dropped sharply in 
recent months. . . . Allowing for an occa- 
sional miss, we have come up with plans to 
manufacture and sell 386,000 washers. . . . 
We have to buy much of our steel from 
the gray market.” Frantz says the informa- 
tion “is what I'd want if I were a sweeper 
and wondered about my job and future.” 
& Except for sales and other purely busi- 
ness policies, Apex management has re- 
tained few “prerogatives” involving either 
the welfare or the jobs of its workers. 
Chief Shop Steward Ted Mills proudly 
declares that production-wise, Apex labor 
is “in things from the bottom to the top.” 

For instance, Apex has an incentive plan, 
ordinarily much reviled by labor as a form 
of management speedup. The Apex sys- 
tem is unusual in that the union operates 
the plan; the men who make the time 
studies are union-selected. 

When customers complained about de- 
fects in Apex products, management as- 
signed shop stewards 
to evaluate the pro- 
tests, worked out a 


equipment they preferred, and buy it. 
When Apex had to shut down because of 
a stoppage of materials from an Alabama 
supplier plant, management sent Ted Mills 
to look into the situation and report back. 
He went further and helped get the mate- 
rials flowing to Apex again. 

What outsiders grudgingly call the Apex 
“love feast” is relatively new in company 
history. Until 1933 and NRA, the plant 
was unorganized. Frantz, who had founded 
the company in 1913 and had himself 
worked on the assembly line, called in his 
employes. He told them that the company 
would not stand in the way, that they were 
free to organize. 

Though he might very well have insisted 
on dealing with one union, he readily 
accepted the six which sprang up: pattern- 
makers, molders, firemen and oilers, paint- 
ers, polishers and buffers, and machinists. 
Today the International Association of 
Machinists represents the vast majority of 
Apex workers and for all practical purposes 
is the Apex union, although the other five 
unions remain. 

C. G.’s freely given invitation to organize 
was a hint of his unorthodox views, even 
then, as an employer. But it was by no 
means the open sesame to labor harmony. 
Chiefly absorbed in production (Apex had 
captured the Montgomery Ward washer 
account), Frantz left personnel matters 
to others in management, pretty much old- 
guard in their philosophy. 

Grievances piled high and finally erupted 
into a seven-week strike in early 1941 over 
the wage issue. The plant shut down. 
It was reopened only after C. G. personally 
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joint program of qual- 
ity control. When 
new equipment was in 
order for the plant 
cafeteria, management 
chose a union steward 
to canvass employes, 
see what kind of 


A Businessman’s 
Proven Formula for 
Labor Peace 


44m T IS difficult to understand how business, 

: which in general recognizes the value of good 
public relations and integrity in all dealings with 
the trade and the public, often overlooks the 
value of developing the same quality of relation- 
ship among all employes.” 


—Quoites from 


C.G. Frantz 


“There is a responsive trait in human nature 
that will function if given half a chance. There 
is a natural impulse in people that makes them 
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stepped in, gave a frank explanation of 
the company’s financial situation, and got 
the union to go back to work on the basis 
of his good word. At the same time he 
drastically shook up top management per- 
sonnel. Frantz recalls this strike as the 
turning-point in his awareness of the exist- 
ence of “labor relations.” He says: “I had 
just taken them for granted. It hadn't 
been antagonism, just negligence.” 
Trouble still lay ahead. With the war, 
Apex won sub-let contracts from Sperry 
Gyroscope. Like many another company, 
it had trouble changing over to war pro- 
duction. The [.A.M. local began getting 
complaints from workers that a lot of time 
was being lost looking for tools and stock. 
In addition, an actual drop in wages came 
about because Apex workers had to turn 
from piece-work washing-machine jobs to 
base-rate war jobs. Resentment flared 
anew. Some employes left for better-pay- 
ing jobs elsewhere. Others simply sat 
down on the job. “Frankly,” a union ofh- 
cial remembers, “some of the boys turned 
into bums.” “Production was so low,” 
Frantz says, ‘‘that it was actually a question 
of how many months the resources of the 
company could support such a condition.” 
At this point was born the idea of a 
wage-incentive plan. Proposed by manage- 
ment, it was finally accepted by the union 
after a tough selling job on their own 
membership and on the national I.A.M. 
headquarters. Acceptance came after the 
union suggested, and management agreed, 
that six I.A.M. members would do the 
time studies, that the company would 
abide by their decisions and recommenda- 


tions, and that each time study would re- 
quire the signed approval of the operator 
of the machine involved. The company 
financed a six-month training course for 
the time-study men. 

Within three months after the plan’s 
adoption, shipments from Apex had nsen 
by 50 percent. With post-war reconver- 
sion, the plan carried over. Under it, the 
average take-home pay of an Apex worker 
is $1.92 an hour, about 50 cents higher 
than in most comparable firms. 

Success of the incentive plan was prob- 
ably the milestone in the company’s labor 
relations. In the plan’s early days, Apex 
labor was watchful, wary, skeptical of man- 
agement’s promise to let the union direct 
matters. Management kept its promise. 
That underlying fact set the mood for the 
future—for all dealings on all issues. “‘Man- 
agement’s been honest with us, we're 
honest with them,” say the union people. 
“In other companies, where managements 
aren’t honest, the unions feel compelled 
to do a little chiseling.” : 

In the fifth year of its era of goodwill, 
Apex today still does not claim to have 
reached a millennium. Grievances have 
by no means vanished. Management and 
labor still do plenty of sharp talking across 
the table. Production problems continue. 
A drop-off in ironer sales has forced Apex 
to make layoffs this fall. Before they were 
made, Apex and the union executive com- 
mittee threshed the matter out thoroughly. 
Management reaped the benefits of its 
policy of giving out frank and truthful 
facts about the company. Union officials 
were well aware of the cause of the layoffs, 
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want to live up to a standard with which they 
are credited. We never hesitated to lead off or 
make the first move as an expression of con- 


fidence.” 


“We shouldn’t let our minds be diverted from 
the fact that we are really dealing with Joe and 
Charlie and Emma, people. ‘There is quite a 
bit of difference between dealing with an indi- 
vidual person, a person you know and like, as 
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against dealing with the abstract, with an abstract 
term such as workers or labor.” 


“It is for sure that the old method of slugging 
it out by bitter, antagonistic forces does not work 
too well, and it has had a fairly good trial.” 


“I can give no hard or fast rules to use. Just 
plain simple equity, properly applied, cannot fail 
to work.” 
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agreed to go along—asking only that man- 
agement indicate the approximate figure 
of the total layoff so that the rank-and-file 
“wouldn’t wonder when and where else the 
ax would fall.” 

In other companies such events would 
signal upheaval. At Apex they pass with 
scarcely a ripple. For trust in the com- 
pany’s motives has percolated right through 
to the bottom. Apex workers, a typical 
cross-section of Cleveland’s polyglot popu- 
lation, are a stable bunch now. Fully one 
third have been with the company over 
15 years. And, at a time when other em- 
ployers are crving for help, Apex has a 
waiting list of more than 100. 

These and other facts about Apex har- 
mony have made other firms begin to sit 
up and take notice. C. G. is increasingly 
in demand as a speaker at Rotary Clubs 
and other businessmen’s groups. ‘Ted 
Mills generally goes along to speak too, a 
voluntary gesture by the union to prove 
that the story of Apex is not just “a fairy 
tale told by management.” 

When invited to pin down the reasons 
for their successful relationship, both Apex 
management and union mention, then dis 
card, a number of factors. ‘The incentive 
plan? Well, Apex has an equally good 
relationship with workers at its Sandusky, 
Ohio, plant where no such plan exists. 
The character of the I.A.M., a 60-year-old 
union whose democratic procedures are 
well set? But Sandusky’s union is the 
United Electrical Workers (CIO), whose 
parent organization is not exactly noted 
for being peace-loving. And I.A.M. itself 
has had many a healthy scrap with other 
firms. 

What, then, is basically behind the Apex 
peace? 

In the end, both management and union 
credit two factors. 

First, the personalities involved. C. G. 
himself, once a workman, mild-mannered, 
open-minded, deeply religious, a man 
whose approach union officials thus de- 
scribe: “He’s got a way of letting you in 
on things, while at the same time giving 
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Then 
the soft-spoken vice 
president, who came in after the trouble 


you a push to ‘do a little more.” 
there’s Buchanan, 


in the early 40's; “Buck” has practical 
charge of operations. Other management 
people such as personnel director Ralph 
Moore, who’s been responsible for the 
policy of keeping grievances down at the 
lower supervisory level “where they belong.’’ 
Union personalities like Mills, the chief 
steward, who’s been with Apex for 19 years, 
and “doesn’t hesitate to tell his own people 
when they have no argument, but who 
will fight his head off for them if he feels 
they're justified.” 

‘ Second, and even more important than 
personalities, are the principles to which 
both sides adhere: A solid, working confi- 
dence and trust in each other's word—a 
trust borne out by experience. “Manage- 
ment,’ says the union, “is no pushover. 
It hasn’t agreed with us all the time but 
it's been honest when it said no.” Apex 
uses no printed rules, lawvers, papers, sta- 
tistics. 

As for the Taft-Hartley act, C. G. de 
clares: “J haven't read the gol-darned thing 
and don't intend to. We don't need legis- 
lation to tell us how to conduct our rela- 
tionship.” ‘The union agrees Taft-Hartley 
hasnt made any difference at Apex— 
though it thinks it could at places “where 
the employer wants to take unfair advan- 
tage.” 

How do his fellow employers feel about 
Apex? C. G. smiles and says: 

“Well, some of them say, ‘Be careful. 
The union is never satisfied.’ I say, neither 
am I ever satisfied—so we're both con- 
stantly striving for better things. Some of 
them say, ‘Clarence, why don’t you just 
hand ’em vour checkbook?’ Well, I don't 
write the checks anyway. And some of 
them tell me, ‘Apex is working out now 
only because things are rosy.’ My point 
is that we are building now for the future. 
If you have good times, for heaven’s sake 
why shouldn’t you share them with your 
workers? If you do, theyll go to bat for 
you when times are tough.” 
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YOUR CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTION 


To give, or not to give, that is the question 








Kf you have not already been solicited 
for a contribution to a political cam- 
paign, chances are that you soon will be. 
Perhaps you think that contributing 1s 
sordid and even immoral, and perhaps it 
does contain much evil. But somebody 
has to pay for the cost of getting candi- 
dates elected. So before deciding whether 
to contribute or not to contribute, you 
should know something about the history, 
laws, economics and shenanigans of cam- 
paign costs and contributions. 

The first fact is that the cost of getting 
elected to public office has gone up along 
with everything else. 

In 1860 the Republicans spent $100,000 
to send Abraham Lincoln to the White 
House. Their Democratic adversaries in- 
vested half this much in Stephen A. Doug- 
las. In 1944 the combined campaign in- 
vestments in Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Thomas E. Dewey totaled almost 21] mil- 
lion dollars. And in this election year at 
least 75 million will be spent electing a 
myriad of political candidates, ranging all 
the w ay from President of the United States 
to sheriff or coroner of the most remote 
hinterland county. 

Kor today, more than ever before in 
America, campaign funds are the sinews of 
politics. ‘This is largely the result of our 
improved means of communication. Great 
throngs once attended political rallies. 
Now propre stay at home in bedroom slip- 
pers and wait for the candidate's voice to 
come in over the radio. No longer is it 
possible for an aspirant with a stout pair 
of lungs and slender pocketbook to reach 
most of the voters. He must have access 
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to the radio, and this often costs $50,000 
for half an hour on a national hookup. 

Other 1948 devices and techniques would 
astound the bewhiskered strategists who 
raised Lincoln’s 1860 campaign exchequer. 
Billboards, full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments, tons of direct-mail appeals and 
match boxes, and even lipsticks and chil- 
dren's toys with the candidate's name are 
modern methods of lining up the votes. 

What are the limitations on the contr 
butions you can make to your favonte can- 
didate or cause? (Bear in mind that your 
contribution is not deductible for income 
tax purposes. ) 

Under the law neither corporations nor 
trade unions as such are permitted to con- 
tribute to federal candidates. Moreover, 
the Hatch act restricts a federal campaign 
donation to $5000 in any one year. It also 
limits the annual expenditures of a party's 
national committee to 3 million dollars. 
These provisions are practically without 
force, for each committee and each cam- 
paign has many separate pockets. 

For example, both major party national 
committees were within the legal maxi- 
mum in 1944. The Republicans spent 
$2,828,652, the Democrats $2,169,077. But 
the various G.O.P. state and finance com- 
mittees invested $9,260,528 in the cam- 
paign, while “independent groups” such as 
labor and small business committees added 
$3,352,308 to the Democratic total. These 
expenditures, of course, evaded the techni- 
cal limitations imposed by the Hatch act. 

The Hatch act $5000 restriction per in- 
dividual has even less effect. In addition 
to pouring monev into the various pockets 
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of their favorite parties, some individuals 
have used other members of their imme- 
diate families as a convenient means of giv- 
ing an extra $5000. ‘Thus a number of in- 
fants have apparently made a_ political 
choice before leaving the bassinet or play 
pen. 

Wealthy donors frequently go far afield 
from their own bailiwick. Elizabeth Arden 
of New York has contributed to the Ohio 
Republican committee, Harold S. Vander- 
bilt of New York to the Oregon Republi- 
can committee, Marshall Field of Chicago 
to the Kentucky Democratic committee. 

After studying the 1944 political dona- 
tions, Miss Louise Overacker of Wellesley 
College, who has surveyed campaign financ- 
ing for many years, reached the conclusion 
that “the largest Republican support came 
from oil, professional groups, public utili- 
ties, mining and merchants. . . . Amuse- 
ments and the arts contributed more than 
any other single group to the Democrats, 
with officeholders, the professions and bev- 
erages following in that order.” 

The Republicans, being generally more 
friendly to business and industry, fare 
somewhat better than the Democrats when 
campaign funds are collected. However, 
this is not the whole story. A substantial 
donation from a Pew or Du Pont makes a 
heavier imprint on the record than a single 
dollar from a member of a trade union. 
Yet there are thousands of union members 
for each Pew or Du Pont. 

What is expected in return for political 
donations? ‘This varies in individual cases. 
Some men simply expect a candidate to 
provide good government. Others may 
anticipate specific favors—a lush appoint- 
ment, a nephew or son sent to West Point, 
a big contract approved. 

Frequently the financial benefactors of 
candidates feel they have not got full 
value for their money. The classic example 
of this was the $469,000 advance which the 
United Mine Workers made to the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1936. President Roosevelt, 
shortly after his reelection, equally assailed 
the steel strikers and the steel manufac- 
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turers by saying, “A plague on both your 


houses.” John L. Lewis denounced this 
base ingratitude from one who had “supped 
at labor's table.” 

The problem of financing election cam- 
paigns has fascinated students of democ- 
racy for years. ‘The late Professor Robert 
C. Brooks of Swarthmore College wrote: 

“Perhaps the greatest evil of the lavish 
use of money in elections is that it dis- 
courages the candidacy of men of high 
character who are unable themselves to 
make the large financial sacrifices required, 
or unwilling to assume the obligations, tacit 
or expressed, involved when others make 
them in their behalf.” 

How heavily does a generous check obli- 
gate a candidate? Does a donation from 
a realtor bind him to resist public housing? 
Must he oppose the ‘Taft-Hartley act be- 
cause a labor organizer helped pay for his 
radio time? 

Theodore Roosevelt thought that resist- 
ance to such pressures was impossible. He 
proposed in 1907 that “Congress provide 
an appropriation for the proper and legitt- 
mate expenses of each of the great national 
parties.” 

But such financing from the federal treas- 
ury is not imminent. Limitations on in- 
dividuals are bound to remain ineffective. 

Yet in spite of all these loopholes, most 
candidates probably reveal the bulk of what 
they have spent. So do not make a dona- 
tion to an ofhce-seeker if you are afraid his 
adversary will learn of your deed. In some 
states where all contributions of $50 and 
over must be listed, checks for $49.99 are 
common. Under the federal law, contribu- 
tors of $100 or more in any one year will 
have their names and addresses included on 
a list submitted by their political commit- 
tee to the Clerk of the House. 

But be it secret or in the open for all to 
see, nicking your bank account in behalf 
of your favorite candidate for President or 
constable remains your privilege. Do what 
you wish. Just remember that your contri- 
bution, or your non-contribution, helps to 
elect some candidate. 
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the truth about AUTO POLISH 





VER a thousand brands of auto polish 
are on the market. ‘The old-timers 
such as Simoniz, Whiz and Du Pont 
are fighting off new glamorous-sounding 
brands. But the confused car owner may 
take comfort from this fact: ‘There's 
nothing much new in the business except 
names. ‘The ingredients haven't changed 
for 10 years. You can still do only three 
things to your car: clean it, polish it, and 
put on a protective coat of wax or oil. ‘The 
stuff that does these three things best and 
harms the paint the least is the stuff to buy. 
A good polish job is like most other 
things in life. The best results require 
the most work and care. Under the action 
of sun and chemicals in the air, car paint 
chalks a bit. Dust, tar and oil from the 
highway and carbon from exhausts collect 
ina road film. ‘To remove this film, clean- 
ers and polishes contain either an abrasive 
or a solvent. ‘They are bound to take off 
an infinitesimal layer of good paint as well 
as the grime. A harsh abrasive or a strong 
solvent will do a quick, easy job but will 
take off relatively more paint. A mild 
abrasive or a weak solvent will take off 
less paint but require more hard rubbing. 
One way to avoid harmful or phony 
polishes is to buy the product of a nation- 
ally known manufacturer. ‘The five lead- 
ers, according to Dr. John R. Skeen, ex- 
pert on commercial chemicals and director 
of market research for Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., consulting chemists, are: 
Du Pont of Wilmington, Del., makers 
of the Duco line. 
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R. M. Hollingshead of Camden, N. J., 
makers of Whiz and many private brands 
for auto, rubber and oil companies. 

S. C. Johnson of Racine, Wis., makers 
of Carnu. 

McAleer Manufacturing Co., of Roches- 
ter, Mich., makers of McAleer polishes. 

Simoniz Co. of Chicago, makers of 
Simoniz. ! 

There are also many good local brands. 
But if you aren’t familiar with the maker 
of a polish, insist on knowing what type 
it is. There are only four basic types. No 
matter what wonderful name appears on 
the can, the stuff must be one of the fol- 
lowing: 

& A paste or liquid cleaner containing 
abrasives or solvents. It is used to clean 
the car before waxing. 

» A paste wax or, in some cases, a hard- 
drying oil similar to shellac. ‘This type 
leaves a so-called “permanent” coat about 
a thousandth of an inch thick. Cleaning 
is required first except when the car is 
brand new. 

& A liquid oil polish without wax. Abra- 
sives and solvents do the cleaning. At the 
same time a so-called “temporary” film of 
oil one molecule thick is left on the car. 
> A combination liquid cleaner and wax. 
Abrasives and solvents clean the car. At 
the same time a thin coat of wax remains 
which will last longer than the oil polish 
but not so long as a separate waxing job. 

The oldest way of polishing a car is to 
clean it with a paste cleaner first, then 
put on the wax. Simoniz popularized this 
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method. It takes the longest but gives the 
most permanent coating. For speed, use 
a good big rag that, when folded, will more 
than cover your hand. One manufacturer 
recommends cleaning and waxing your car 
every three months. In between times you 
are supposed to wipe it off every three days 
with a damp turkish towel. Most major 
polish makers sell a paste cleaner and wax 
of this type. Glitter Glaze, made in De- 
troit, contains instead of wax a hard-drying 
oil resembling shellac. ‘The cleaner used 
with Glitter Glaze is called Glitter Haze 
Remover. 

An easier way to get a less permanent fin- 
ish is to use the combination liquid cleaner 
and wax. ‘The protective coating will last 
only half as long as the paste type, but 
will take less than half the time to apply. 
The theory is that solvents and abrasives 
take off the dirt and leave it on the rag. 
The solvent evaporates, leaving the wax on 


the car. Rub up the wax and you get a 
gloss. Oldest brand of combination liquid 


cleaner and wax is Hollingshead’s Venus. 
Others are Carnu and Duco Speedy Wax. 

Third type, the so-called “‘temporary” oi] 
polish is typified by the Duco No. 7 and 
Whiz Air Flow. Made up of oils and abra- 
sives, it contains no wax. Rub it on your 
car and you get a brilliant oil film one mole- 
cule thick. It’s called temporary because 
several good hard rains will wash off the 
oil film. 

If you don’t know what you're getting 
you may get gypped. Here’s one racket: 
Price of your new car may include $30 for 
some super-duper preserving and _ protect- 
ing job described as a special compound 
which turns the paint into glass-like hard- 
ness. Don't believe it. No polish on the 
market will change the nature of the paint. 

Another phony angle: You ask your 
garageman for a wax job. He says, “I’ve 
got something better; it’s called Atomic 
Sheen. It contains no wax, densifies the 
paint, guaranteed to last a year.” If you 
say OK, he puts on an oil and abrasive 
polish, buffs it up with a power buffer and 
charges you plenty. Yet vou have only the 
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standard temporary type of protective coat- 
ing On your Car. 

A rule of thumb in gauging prices: A 
Simoniz job all done by hand, which takes 
as much work as any, should cost from $8 
to $15 depending on size and condition of 
the car, according to Elmer Rich, Simoniz 


president. So walens you are in a particu- 
larly high labor cost area, no polish job 
should cost over $15. Garages often push 
unknown brands with glamorous names 
because of the high mark-up. Labor costs 
can be cut by using power buffers although 
many polish manufacturers won't recom- 
mend them. In the hands of a careless 
operator, a buffer can go right through the 
paint. 

New wrinkle in washing and waxing is a 
water nozzle in which may be placed pellets 
of soap, then pellets of wax. <A big polish 
manufacturer tried this spraying method, 
wasn't satisfied and gave it up. But it may 
become popular. A couple of enterpris- 
ing veterans recently put out a corn starch 
powder designed to make it easier to apply 
Simoniz wax. Ordinarily the wax is rubbed 
until the wax solvent is removed. The 
powder is supposed to absorb the solvent 
at once and require less rubbing. Simoniz 
doesn't recommend the powder but people 
buy it. Another company puts out differ- 
ent colored waxes for different colored cars 
although the color of wax won't affect the 
color of the paint. 

How about today’s auto paints? Will 
they take polish? Yes. ‘Today’s car fin- 
ishes are better, but not greatly different 
from those used before the war. Packard, 
Hudson and most General Motors cars, 
for example, are finished in the pre-war, 
hand-rubbed, air-dried lacquer. Chrysler, 
Ford, Studebaker and Kaiser-Frazer use 
pre-war type synthetic enamels. ‘The fin- 
ish, baked by infra-red rays, is not rubbed 
down and is not quite so hard as lacquer. 
Newest car paint contains tiny flakes of 
aluminum which gives the finish an ex- 
cellent hardness and sheen. Studebaker 
uses it on its convertibles; General Motors 
has tried it on some Cadillacs. 
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All three types of paint can be success- 
fully cleaned and polished by standard 
methods if harsh abrasives and strong sol- 
vents are avoided. 

The biggest advertisers in the auto polish 
business generally get the most customers. 
Johnson originally made only floor and 
furniture polish. Before the war this com- 
pany invaded the auto polish field. Heavy 
promotion quickly put it among the lead- 
ers. In the 30’s McAleer was doing heavy 
advertising and staying near the top. When 
it got interested in other accessories and 
let its polish advertising go, it shrank to 
the smallest of the big five. Simoniz is still 
benefiting from the old slogans ‘‘Motorists 
Wise, Simoniz’” and “Car Beautiful.” 
Johnson’s Tuesday night radio show with 
Fibber McGee and Molly not only boosts 
Wednesday sales of Johnson's Carnu but 
also boosts sales of cornmpeting Simoniz. 

R. M. Hollingshead, one of the oldest 
manufacturers of auto accessories, is furi- 
ously competing with itself in one of the 
most fascinating operations in industry. 
Mr. Hollingshead Sr., started in business 
as a boy in 1888 making harness soap and 
top dressing in his mother’s kitchen. When 
the auto replaced the buggy he began mak- 
ing Whiz polishes. ‘Today nearly 50 com- 
panies buy polishes from Hollingshead and 
sell them under their own brand names. 
Hollingshead has three polish divisions. 


One makes and sells Whiz polishes. An- 
other makes polishes and puts it in cans 
labeled with the brand names of Cadillac, 
Studebaker, Chrysler, Hudson, Kaiser- 
Frazer, Nash, Willys-Overland, Sears, Roe- 
buck, Montgomery Ward, Pep Boys, 
Western Auto, Firestone, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, Dunlop, Hi-Speed, Pharis Tire, 
American Oil, Atlantic Refining, Richfield 
Oil, Pure Oil, Shell, Sun Oil, Skelly Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum and Tide Water Oil. 
Still another division makes polish in blank 
cans for smaller companies who wish to 
paste on their own labels. Each type of 
Hollingshead polish is pretty much the 
same stuff no matter whose name appears 
on the label. Because so many companies 
tacitly endorse it by selling it under their 
own names, the basic product presumably 
is good. 

There’s no hard and fast rule to tell 
which products are best. You'll get a hun- 
dred different answers when you ask ad- 
vice. Most retailers and garagemen have 
no idea what's in polishes. If you really 
want to know, look at Chapter XVI of 
Modern Polishes and Specialties by W. D. 
John (The Chemical Publishing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $7.50). Dun't be fooled 
by extravagant claims. And don’t expect 
a temporary polish to last more than a 
few weeks or a wax job to last more than 
a few months. 


Haberdasher’s formula: full visibility 


KF. EASTMAN had two ap- 
@ parent handicaps when he 
opened his men’s specialty shop in 
Green Bay, Wis. His customers, by 
and large, would be rural people, and 
he had picked a second-rank business 
street. But business came and essen- 
tially for one reason: Eastman had 
tricks of displaying his stock. 

Everything for sale is displayed—ties, shirts, 
belts, sweaters, cuff links. Nothing is out of 
sight. Eastman thinks that if they can see it 
they may buy it. This 100 percent visibility of 
stock is accomplished by clever arrangement of 
glass-fronted wall cases and counters. Shrewd use 
is made of color by distributing the stock of 
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ties around on the vanous counters. 

Eastman recognizes that women are 
strong supports of men’s specialty shops 
because they buy so much for husbands 
and friends. So he makes direct appeals 
to them and hands them token gifts, 
like plastic ornaments, when they come 
in. He thinks girl clerks are better 
than men in a haberdashery, and employs two. 

So convinced is he of woman’s awareness of 
man’s sartorial needs that he lets a girl, aged 20, 
do much of his buying in Chicago. Her choice 
of ties frequently appalls him. But she is so 
often right that he says nothing. 

Eastman simply takes what she orders for him, 
makes it completely visible, then lets it sell itself. 
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ON THIS & THAT 








N ELECTION campaign is too expen- 

sive. We ought to find a cheaper 

way to pick a President. If everyone were 

to agree to hire Dr. Gallup to tell us what 

the results would be, we could get shed of 
the burden of elections. 

But at this point it is just as well to 
contemplate the flaws, if any. One possi- 
ble flaw is that the only people who be- 
lieve Dr. Gallup are those on the side 
which he finds to be leading and indubi- 
tably the winner. The problem is to figure 
out how to convince all the others. So per- 
haps we shall just have to cling to the 
old-fashioned practice of holding elections, 
and let the people go ahead and vote. 


AIRLINE HOSTESSES have been in- 
structed that if a passenger wants to talk 
politics during the campaign, and gets hot 
for one party or another, she is to smile 
and walk away. Almost makes us want to 
be an airline hostess. 


HAVING STUDIED the science of 
government all our life, we are convinced 
that Thomas Dewey understands the sci- 
ence of the stuff. He hires good adminis- 
trators, and gives them their head. He 
studies everything in advance, and deter- 
mines by group judgment, aided by all the 
facts and then some, precisely what ought 
to be done. He is undoubtedly a better 
scientific administrator than George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son or Abraham Lincoln. 

The only trouble is that sometimes the 
chore of the Presidency is an art, and the 
logical scientific course does not work, and 
we cannot help wondering what Mr. Dewey 
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will do when he runs up against Mr. 
John Lewis. 


MR. TRUMAN has promised us all a 
bust if Congress did not do what he said. 
Congress didn’t, so now he has got to pro- 
duce a bust, but it looks as if he might 
delay delivery until the Republicans 
come in, and let it reach them C.O.D. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE, with whom 
we may soon be dealing in France, was 
characterized to us recently by a man 
who knows him well as “a sort of Henry 
Wallace—if Wallace had gone to West 
Point.” 


AS A MEANS of avoiding work we often 
resort to dreaming, and to make it digni- 
fied we call it thinking. ‘The other day, 
in an effort to postpone the cutting of the 
grass, we sat down in a thoughtful mood 
and did some meditating about the United 
States and Russia. Pretended we were 
supra-national, as the internationalists say, 
or that we were looking at both nations 
from a sort of god-like eminence. 

As far as strength goes, it seemed to us 
that Russia has all the better of it for the 
present and the short-range future. Her 
top men have the power to direct the lives 
and the thoughts of 200 million persons 
into any given channel. Perhaps not all 
minds respond as advertised, but most of 
them do, and so would you if you read 
exactly the same dope in every paper, and 
heard all your neighbors say the same 
thing, and were threatened now and then 
if you didn’t. Like it or not, that sort of 
a situation makes for might. 
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Here in the United States we have the 
“weakness” of thinking what we please. 
We dissipate our energies. We are so 
decadent, by totalitarian standards, that we 
think the individual is the thing. ‘This 
robs the state of power to be directed 
against some other state, such as Russia. 

The keen edge of steel, with the force 
behind it, belongs for the present to the 
Russians. ‘lhe weak flesh for the present 
is ours. ‘Tougher later, to be true, but 
that’s another chapter. 


IN SUCH THINGS as world affairs, 
appeasement is a nasty word. The nicer 
word is compromise. Every person hates 
even to be called a compromiser, and yet 
he is from day to day. When faced by a 
gun, you compromise by turning over the 
money, and thereby appease the man with 
the gun. 

It looks as if our national policy in the 
case of Russia at present is guided by both 
compromise and appeasement. For the 
moment let us not say whether this is good 
or bad. Let us merely look the facts of 
history in the face and take notice that 
never was one act of appeasement 
enough. Always in the past one act 
seemed to deserve another. 

Watch two tomcats. The one that 
backs off first does some more backing 
off later. ‘Then, eventually, there 
comes the doggonedest cat fight you 
ever saw. ‘The first backing off saved 
the moment, but not the day. 

If Berlin is made untenable for the 
United States, then all of Germany will 
also be made untenable by the same 
strategy of harassment used at Berlin. All 
of Europe may be made untenable, too. 

The question, for nations as well as tom- 
cats, is where to make the stand and ac- 
cept the fighting. It is a question that 
faces everyone in the United States indi- 
vidually, and the individual decisions have 
a way of solidifying into national policy. 

Making decisions is not an easy job, 
especially if there is just a bit of the coward 
in us—lurking way down deep, of course; 
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carefully concealed, of course. If you post- 
pone a decision, there is a chance that 
others will make it for you. 

Not so very long ago, there was a nerv- 
ous year during which nearly everyone said 
that war with Japan was unthinkable. 
Obviously we didn’t want war. Obviously 
Japan was weak behind the yellow curtain. 
And obviously Japan would not dare to 
initiate a war upon a nation like us. 

But in the end we didn’t have to decide 
the question. Japan made up our mind. 
Now, once again, in the present world 
crisis, Russia may relieve us of having to 
make up our mind. 


THOSE PRE-WAR Japanese Christmas 
tree light bulbs are back again, but most of 
them cost more than the American bulbs. 
What has become of the old-fashioned 
bugaboo of cheap foreign labor? 


ONE THING the Republicans can 
rightfully claim credit for: the higher coal 
bills this year. ‘They fixed it up so that 
John Lewis could get pensions, and the 
operators could get higher prices, and Re- 
publicans could get the votes 
of many miners. A nice deal 
all around, except for the very 
minor point that you pay the 
bill. 


THE FARMERS of. this 
country are in an awful pickle. 
They raised such a lot of stuff 
this year, with the aid of God- 
given weather, that people can't eat it all 
or wear it all. We can’t even export all 
the surplus, because of physical limitations 
of dollar exchange and shipping. 


The law of economics calls for a price 


decline. The law of Congress calls for 
price support. ‘To state it brutally, the 


law of Congress requires the collection of 
taxes from us all, to be used to buy or lend 
so as to keep prices high, so that farmers 
will not suffer, and so that they will vote 
for the right party. City people wouldn’t 
mind just one form of toll, such as taxes 
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for price support, but they also face an- 
other form of toll at the grocery store. 

When economic law and legislative law 
get pitted against each other, it’s some- 
thing to watch. At the ringside are the 
city people (mad) and farmers (scared). 
Our bets in this round are on the city peo- 
ple and the law of economics. 


Ik THE COMMUNIST issue is a red 
herring, as Mr. Truman says, then it is 
also a very smelly red herring. 


THE COMMUNIST investigators in 
Congress have made a few messes by con- 
fusing some innocent with the guilty. But 
the root of the trouble really lies in the 
American people. ‘The people scem to 
have the idea that they ought to 
know what cooks within the gov- 
ernment. Mr. ‘Truman having 
now learned a great deal about 
being President, has tried to keep 
the lid on the curiosity of the 
American people by refraining 
from telling them anything about 
the communists within the walls. 
After all, it is his business, not theirs. 
They elected him to be Vice President, 
and now that he is President they ought 
not be so nosey. 


THE INDUSTRIAL progress of Amer- 
ica is evident in a thousand ways, and one 
of them is in the evolution of the honey- 
dipping industry. In our youth in Ohio, 
the family hired a man every year or two 
to do it for $2. Now, in our more mature 
and pecunious years, living in the suburbs 
where some of the better people live, we 
find it necessary to obtain the services of 
some suitable man for the septic tank. 
The only change that has occurred in the 
generation is that now the man comes 
with two trucks, equipped with rubber 
hose which could have been developed 
only after consultation with Goodyear 
rubber engineers, and a bill for $200, which 
just goes to show how living standards have 
risen. 
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MARK-DOWWN sale on autos at a New 


York showroom: Special convertible, E:ng- 
lish Jaguar, regular price $6500, marked 
down to $5000. 


SIGN in a Spokane butcher shop: 
“Choice meats: The management will ac- 
cept cash, first mortgages, bonds and good 
jewelry.” 


MEAT and Atlantic City have some- 
thing in common. Meat is something 
which only 10 years ago was eaten freely 
by the middle and upper-income families, 
and sparely by the lower incomes. ‘The 
war took all incomes up to the meat-eating 
level, which is why hamburger costs what 
it does. Atlantic City hotels this year re- 
port a slacking off of the usual 
high-tone clientele, and a great 
increase in new guests that never 
were seen before, with rough 
fingernails that show manual 
work. 


THERE IS more good in psv- 
chiatry than you'd think. A big 
CIO union hired a psychiatrist to give 
group lectures. One of his subyects was 
“How to get more out of life,’ and the 
union shortly thereafter got a third round 
of wage increases. 


SOME INDUSTRIES such as _ shoes 
and textiles have cut production while 
keeping prices high. The time may come 
when such industries will afford excellent 
case studies to show that the higher you are 
when you start to fall the bigger the bump 
when you hit bottom. 


WE READ in Esquire about the new 
clothes that would be required to give men 
the all-important “bold look”’ this fall, and 
decided finally to be bold enough to wear 
last year’s clothes. 


NOTE of optimism: ‘The country 
will survive the elections, and friends will 


get to be friends again. 
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ELECTION POLLS 


who. 


what.. 


how... why 





LECTION POLLS are once again 

making headlines in your local news- 
paper. Interviewers from the big polling 
organizations are scouring the country, col- 
lecting data upon which to base their fore- 
casts of how the vote will go November 2. 
rom here on out, the prying and prob- 
ing will gain in intensity. 

What about these polls? Who are the 
people who run them? How do they get 
their information, and where does their 
money come from? Why do they do these 
polls? Why do you seldom see an inter- 
viewer? Are the polls accurate? 


WHO ARE THE POLLSTERS? ‘The best known 
polls are those run off by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll), 
Crossley, Inc., and Fortune magazine (con- 
ducted by Elmo Roper). These are the big 
three of the business today. But individual 
newspapers sponsor polls and some uni- 
versity public opinion laboratories make 
predictions, too. 

Actually, the published polls constitute a 
small portion of the gross business done by 
the Gallup, Crossley and Roper organiza- 
tions. ‘Their principal endeavor is the 
execution of confidential opinion and 
market analysis survevs for private clients. 

Besides operating the Fortune Poll, 
Roper writes a weekly column for 66 news- 
papers and appears weekly on a CBS net- 
work radio program. Crossley’s election 
stories this year will be carried by the 
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Hearst newspapers. Gallup sells his polls 
to 130 newspapers. ‘This year, for the first 
time, all three expect to have television 
he-ins. 

In sheer size, Gallup is by far the largest. 
He has about 1300 interviewers, while 
Crossley will use 600 or 700, and Roper— 
who believes he trains his men more 
thoroughly than the others—will put 250 
specialists into the field. Gallup and 
Crossley predict the voting state by state; 
Roper forecasts only the national vote. 

All use pretty much the same methods, 
all combine a deep academic interest in 
research science with a keen understand- 
ing of sound business tactics. All were 
successful businessmen long before they 
began feeling the public pulse. 


HOW DO THEY POLL? First the pollsters ana- 
lyze all available statistics on how the U. S. 
population is divided by geography, race, 
color, creed, political afhliation, income, 
age, sex, occupation and a score of other 
ways. Once the population has thus been 
“stratified,” interviewers are assigned to 
carry out a specified number of interviews 
in each classification. 

Perhaps 30,000 to 50,000 people will be 
approached by each poll during the six or 
eight weeks preceding the election, but the 
final forecast will be based on interviews 
with only 5000 to 15,000 persons. So effec- 
tive is the “quota sampling” system that 
just these few will give a near-accurate 
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estimate of the way perhaps 50 or 60 mil- 
lion citizens will eventually mark their 
ballots. This highly limited sampling 
process explains why most people have 
never been approached by an interviewer. 


WHY DO ELECTION POLLS? ‘he main reason is 
that they afford the pollster a rare oppor- 
tunity of showing how accurate his work 
can be. It would be impossible for any- 
one to cry “Liar!” if a pollster reported that 
75 percent of the people in Timbuktu 
think the price of turbans is too high. But 
there’s no arguing with election figures, 
the estimates side by side with the actual 
results. 

Therefore the polling organizations feel 
that election polls are worth the time, 
trouble and expense to strengthen their 
position in the public mind and with pres- 
ent and potential clients. ‘They're good 
promotion, too, for most newspapers play 
them front page. 


ARE THE POLLS ACCURATE? = Yes, in recent 
years phenomenally so. Since 1936 a dozen 
survey organizations have predicted more 
than 400 elections in 11 different countries 
in almost every possible political atmos- 
phere. The average error—the extent to 
which these predictions have wandered 
from absolute accuracv—has been 3.9 per- 
cent. Since the 1944 national elections, 
improved polling techniques have cut the 
error down to only 2.9 percent. 

Before 1936 the Literary Digest poll. 
in operation for many years, was considered 
infallible by the public as well as by its 
sponsors. Throughout its long history the 
Digest had predicted elections with amaz- 
ing accuracy—but always, as was ulti- 
mately discovered, on the basis of a highly 
unscientific polling system. It took the 
Roosevelt revolution to discredit the Digest 
poll and eventually rout the magazine from 
the newsstands. 

In 1936 the Digest predicted a sweeping 
victory for Landon, despite the fact that 
Crossley, Roper and Gallup—polling for 
the first time—all forecast a Roosevelt 
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Why, then, did the Digest go 
Because it took its people to be 
interviewed from telephone directories and 
car license lists, which gave its final figures 


majority. 
wrong? 


a Republican bias. People unable to af.- 
ford either phones or autos voted for 
Roosevelt. The Digest was caught flat- 
footed with a whopping 19 percent error. 

Conclusively, the Digest poll—which 
sent out 10 million sample ballots—proved 
that quantity of sampling is not the key 
to accuracy. Quality of selection is what 
counts. 


CAN THE POLLS GO WRONG AGAIN? Ycs, mainly 
because they forecast only the popular 
vote, not the electoral vote. In a close 
race, a small error in judging the popular 
vote in a few key states could throw the 
prediction off completely. 

So the poll-takers emphasize that they 
do not pretend to tell in advance who is 
going to win an election, but merely re- 
port as accurately as possible the “division 
of prevailing opinion.’ 

In addition, the polls are always con- 
fronted with the problem of estimating the 
number of people who will actually get to 
the polls on election day—the “turnout.” 
In 1946 only 34% million people out of 
9112 million who were eligible to vote got 
around to casting their ballots. 

The size of the vote is important. Gen- 
erally, whenever the turnout drops off by 
10 percent, the Republicans gain about | 
percent. But such broad-gauged estimates 
leave a sizable margin for error. 

Other factors which the pollsters have 
no way of evaluating include the weather, 
(“rain in upstate New York gives Demo- 
crats an edge’’), last-minute national crises 
(the final poll is taken two weeks before 
the election), and corruption at the polls. 
These are all imponderables, and all of 
them are capable of upsetting the pollster’s 
applecart. 


WHAT IF THEY DO GO WRONG? Says Mr. Roper: 


“That’s simple. We'd lose a lot of 
business.” 
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HOW TO SELL BY MAIL “* 


You need a good offer, a good letter and a good list 





to businessmen. ‘Today Uncle Sam's 
postmen carry about 8% billion pieces of 
advertising a year. Back in 1940 it was 
only 6 billion. Out of every four pieces of 
mail you get, one is a letter, postcard, or 
catalog designed to sell you something. 
It may be a $50,000 mausoleum, a $3500 
air-conditioning furnace, a $4 shirt, a sharp- 
ening job for your lawn mower or a change 
of oil for your car. Whatever it is, experi- 
ence has shown that in any business the 
mails can help salesmen and sometimes 
even take their place. 

Selectivity is the magic element that 
gives direct mail advertising its power. 
Selectivity means getting names of people 
with something in common—the some- 
thing in common being usable for your 
purpose. Take as an example the oft-told 
story of John Blair who fell heir to a lot of 
surplus black raincoats after World War I. 
He knew he couldn't sell them to just any- 
body so he didn’t spend money on news- 
paper or magazine ads. Instead, he bought 
a list of ministers and undertakers and 
mailed them an offer. ‘The raincoats went 
like hotcakes and Blair thus founded a suc- 
cessful mail order business, the New 
Process Co. 

A company using newspapers, magazines 
and radio for its general advertising may 
use direct mail for special jobs. Capital 
Airlines figured it might get some business 
from the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. ‘The company got 
from its field offices the names of 1337 
members of the association and sent each 
one a penny postcard with a cartoon and 


aan by mail has a growing appeal 
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the slogan, “You're cooking with gas when 
you fly to the convention.” ‘The cost of 
the cards, including art work, printing and 
postage was less than $100. But the com- 
pany got back 464 inquiries and sold 115 
round-trip tickets and 67 one-way tickets. 

The airline tried its card trick on a list 
of Kaiser-Frazer auto dealers. The card 
carried a cartoon of Messrs. Kaiser and 
Frazer and mentioned that Capital served 
an airfield very close to the Kaiser Willow 
Run plant. Within two weeks the auto 
company bought $7200 worth of special 
service flights for moving groups of em- 
ployes from city to city. 

Tough problems can be solved by the 
selectivity of direct mail. ‘The Servel Co. 
recently wanted to sell an air-conditioner 
furnace costing around $3500 and operating 
winter and summer on gas. Because of the 
gas shortage in many parts of the country, 
this product could be sold only as a re- 
placement to families who already had gas 
furnaces. ‘The company felt that news- 
paper ads would cause ill will among people 
who weren't eligible to buy. So it got from 
gas companies names of families using gas 
for heat, living in better neighborhoods 
and thus presumably able to afford an air 
conditioner. Mail advertising to these 
families sold a lot of furnaces. 

If you don’t take advantage of the selec- 
tivity that direct mail offers, then don’t 
use it, say the experts. Fifty percent of the 
effectiveness of direct mail depends on 
having the right list of names. Some busi- 
nessmen make up their own lists. A paint 
store owner pays a school boy to make a 
list of neighborhood houses that need 
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painting. <A tire dealer pays a gas station 
attendant to copy down the license num- 
bers of cars with worn-out tires. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers get names of pros- 
pects from their salesmen. 

For bigger and broader lists, there are 
several hundred sources. ‘The U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce publishes a catalog 
descnibing 1500 business lists. Called 
American Business Directories, it is sold 
for 65 cents by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. Fora 
company that sells supplies to locker plants, 
for example, the catalog tells where to 
obtain lists of locker plants by states, cities 
and towns. 

All kinds of lists can be bought or 
rented from list brokers. You can get lists 
of yachtsmen, veterans, corporation presi- 
dents, high school principals, justices of the 
peace or owners of expensive cars. To buy 
a list may cost $25 to $30 per thousand 
names. To rent one for one-time use may 
cost $13 to $20 per thousand. In addition, 
to prepare and maii a batch of letters will 
cost from $25 to $70 a thousand, depending 
on the enclosures and whether they go first 
ot third class. Total mailings of a big list 
user may reach 30 million a year. 

To be effective, lists must be kept up to 
date. Before the war a large list of con- 
sumers would get out of date at the rate of 
about 12 percent a year. ‘Today, people 
are moving about more and such a list will 
become obsolete twice as fast. ‘The post 
ofice provides several ways of cleaning up 
consumer lists. ‘The simplest one is to send 
out a batch of first-class or third-class letters 
with return postage guaranteed. ‘The let- 
ters which are returned reveal the dead 
wood. 

How do you write to your prospects, once 
you ve got them on a list? Even the ex- 
perts can’t always tell whether a letter will 
“pull” without testing it first. Advertisers 
often send one letter to half the names on 
a sample list, and a different letter to the 
other half, to see which will pull better. 
Return envelopes or cards are keved “A” 
or “B” for identification. 
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Certainly a letter should be both inter- 
esting and easy to read. ‘Troy M. Rodlun, 
a consultant in mail advertising, worked 
out a series of letters for a paper jobber. 
One sales letter began in an easy, folksy 
way: “The Old Storekeeper was ‘Talking 


to His Son.” In this particular letter, the 
storekeeper gave some sound business ad- 
vice to his son for about two paragraphs 
and paved the way for a restrained adver- 
tisement for gift wrappings. 

A maker of fine tombstones and monu- 
ments called on Rodlun to plan a direct 
mail campaign. A list was made up from 
the obituary columns of newspapers. A 
very low-pressure letter was sent out one 
month after a death occurred. With the 
letter went a little folder of sketches of 
monuments reproduced on bible paper, 
the thin, fine paper that Bibles are printed 
on. The use of this paper gave the adver- 
tiser a chance to use the word “Bible” in 
the letter. 

There are hundreds of twists to mail 
advertising and hundreds of ways to catch 
the attention of your prospects. But the 
three things you must have are a good 
offer; a good letter or booklet describing 
your proposition; and most important, a 
good list. 

These three things wrapped up in a pack- 
age are bound to bring in business. 


For more information on direct mail, get: 

Building Direct Mail Lists, from Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Free. (Metropolitan has only a limited 
number of copies, but will fill your request if 
you mention KrpLincerR MAGAZINE. ) 

How To Use Envelopes, from Pitney-Bowes, 
Walnut and Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 
Free. 

Story of Direct Advertising, from Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, 17 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 25 cents. 

How To Sell By Mail, by Earle A. Buckley, 
McGraw-Hill. $2.25. 

If you are interested in direct mail selling, 
start now. Fall is usually a good season. 
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uestions 


nswered 


convention? Has such a 

thing ever happened? 
Power is vested in the na- 

tional committees of the two 





Your 


These are questions that have been asked us by readers. We 
hope you will take advantage of this special service by query- 
ing us for information or judgment on subjects of current in- 
terest. We may not have the space to publish all answers, but 


we shall reply by letter to all who write. 


major parties either to name 
another candidate or to call 
another convention in case of 
the death or the refusal to 
serve of the nominee for either 
the Presidency or Vice Presi- 
dency. The situation — has 





If Congress increases taxes next year, 
what specific taxes will be raised? 

Corporations will bear the burden of any 
change in taxes, either by an increase in 
the existing rates or by a new tax on excess 
profits. 


Should a man with a small retail 
liquor business stock up on quality 
liquor now as a hedge against another 
shortage or war? 

We cannot give advice on specific in- 
ventory problems. But several factors may 
be considered before reaching a decision. 
Very large stocks of post-war whisky are 
now aging in the warehouses, and will reach 
the market in increasing quantities from 
now on. This will mean increased com- 
petition and lower prices, especially for 
better grades. Even in event of war, prices 
may not rise in the face of these larger 
supplies. Also, price controls may be re 
imposed. 


Who in the government may be able 
to help us get pig iron for our foundry? 

A large part of the tight pig iron supply 
is being allocated to manufacturers of es- 
sential products under the voluntary allo- 
cations program now in effect. Your most 
likely contact for possible assistance is 
Karl W. Clark, Acting Director of Office 
of Industry Cooperation, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


If one of the candidates should die 
before the national election, would his 


barty then be required to call another 
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never arisen over a presidential 
candidate but Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Ala- 
bama, Democratic nominee for the Vice 
Presidency in 1860, refused to serve and the 
national committee named another man. 


Where can Il get information on the 
procedure for forming a local chamber 
of commerce? 

Write to Mr. Ben B. Lawshe, Commer- 
cial Organization Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Ils a taxpayer required to turn over to 
a state income tax examiner his copies 
of his federal income tax returns? 

Yes, if requested. ‘The carbon copy of 
his federal tax return is the taxpayer's per- 
sonal record and the state examiner has 
the legal right to see any personal record. 
Further, the state has the nght to subpoena 
the federal income tax record just the same 
as any other record the taxpayer has. Also, 
state income tax authorities have the right 
to inspect the taxpayer's record at the 
office of the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Is there any department of the gov- 
ernment which can help me get for my 
son a new medicine which his doctor 
says he needs and which helped him a 
lot when he came home sick from the 
war? 

Have your son’s doctor write to the 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Sometimes special arrangements are 
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made by the Public Health Service to 
facilitate the distribution of rare drugs. 


Do you think anything will be done 
soon by Congress to help those of us 
receiving social security benefits? Our 
checks don’t stretch very far in these 
days of sky-high prices. 

The 8lst Congress, convening next 
January, probably will give the social se- 
curity system a complete overhaul to pro- 
vide bigger benefits and wider coverage. 


Can I obtain maps showing areas in 
which defense orders have been placed? 

No. Officials are unwilling to disclose 
such data for security reasons. 


Is it true that something like one sixth 
of the amount authorized under the 
Marshall Plan this year will be spent 
for tobacco and liquor? 

No estimates are available on the per- 
centage of Marshall Plan money to be 
spent for tobacco in the first year. Slightly 
over 1% percent, or $26,338,800 out of a 
total of $1,446,463,615, was authorized for 
shipment of tobacco up to September 9. 
No shipments of liquor are contemplated. 


Is there a recognized correspondence 
school for the study of law? 

We are informed that the American Bar 
Association nas never recognized a corre- 
spondence school in law. 


Will increased demands for labor, re- 
sulting from the draft and re-armament, 
cut down agricultural production? 

No. When people move from the farm 
to urban jobs, food production goes up, to 
help feed these new city consumers. ‘The 
output of agricultural products has no 
direct relationship to the labor force. As 
much food will be produced this year with 
a smaller labor force as was last year. 


Is there any prospect of a reduction 
in the federal tax of $9 a gallon. on 
whisky? 
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No. Congress, which has the last word, 
is not believed to be sympathetic to liquor 
tax cuts. 


Can you tell me if chiropractic is 
recognized in the armed services and 
if chiropractors are commissioned? 

The armed services do not grant com- 
missions to chiropractors as such. 


How dol find out about getting a dis- 
placed person from Europe to this 
country? 

Write to the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, Department of State, Washington 
25, D. C,, giving the following information: 
name and current address in Germany, 
Austria or Italy; date arrived in Austria, 
Berlin, Italy or the western zones of Ger- 
many (must have arrived prior to Decem- 
ber 23, 1945); type and location of work 
arranged in this country; number in family; 
what housing is to be provided. Regula- 
tions of the Displaced Persons Act are 
available free from the commission. 


Will an effort be made to hold profits 
down to wartime levels on defense con- 
tracts under the new renegotiation law? 

No. Military officials recognize that 
economic conditions are not the same and 
that industry cannot be subjected to rigid 
wartime profit margins. But steps will 
be taken to prevent anyone from making 
big profits out of defense. The law now 
covers aircraft and materials for ships. It 
will be expanded next year to take in addi- 
tional items. 


How can I establish contact with 
manufacturers with a view toward act- 
ing as marketing agent? 

Get in touch with the nearest field office 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and your local chamber of commerce and 
talk over your problem. 


Are soft drinks being shipped to Eu- 
rope as part of the Marshall Plan aid? 
No. 
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BRASS HATS 
IN BUSINESS 


Nearly every businessman sometimes 
wonders whether he has too many or too 
few managers. Two of our readers have re- 
cently written us about it. Their views differ, 
but are equally interesting, and may apply to 
some situations you know something about. 





These observations were submitted by a 
reader who, for obvious reasons, asked that 
we not use his name. 


RE you, without realizing it, running 
a one-man business? 

That question might fairly and with 
good purpose be addressed to presidents 
of many corporations. 

The answer in each case undoubtedly 
would be “No. How could my company 
with its great yearly volume be classed as a 
one-man concern?” 

Okay, one man can't do it but a lot of 
them try to do it. 

The “old man” of this or that large busi- 
ness chronically causes delay until he per- 
sonally has scanned or okayed a voucher 
or memorandum which, of itself, is of no 
basic consequence and which already has 
been approved by competent subordinates. 

The “old man’s” reason for this archaic 
and interminable practice is well-known 
by everybody from clerks to vice presidents. 
Unless the boss personally passes on such 
matters they will not be handled right. 

American business is in the perennial 
role of Sindbad the Sailor, carrying on its 
back a multitude of such “old men.” 


“Too many chiefs, not enough Indians.” 
That’s what’s wrong with many companies, 
says H. B. Ausdemoore, El Paso business con- 


sultant. Here are his comments: 


HE past three decades have seen gov- 
ernmental commissions, bureaus, 
boards, agencies and corporations pyramid 
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and pyramid with additional employes and 
executives. And even though we do not 
realize it, the same thing has taken place 
in business. Now business is faced with 
the gigantic problem of un-creating this 
monster—bureaucracy—which threatens to 
strangle business. 

A study of a large transportation com- 
pany recently was completed. The survey 
showed five divisional superintendents, 
each making $12,000 a year. Each had an 
assistant superintendent ($9000), two pri- 
vate secretaries, a receptionist, a file clerk, 
two messengers, two automobiles and two 
drivers. 

As a result of the survey, the five divi- 
sions were consolidated into three, under 
a general superintendent and two assist- 
ants. ‘The private secretaries, where not 
eliminated, became receptionists as well 
as secretaries. One messenger became file 
clerk as well. One automobile was made 
available for the superintendent and one 
automobile for each of the assistants. 

At the same time four vice presidents 
were eliminated. It was found that they 
performed no valuable service and that 
their work was in reality a duplication of 
the work of several other employes, who 
could carry on. The elimination of the 
vice presidents saved in salaries alone more 
than $125,000 a year. 

This company now will be able to insti- 
tute additional service to its customers 
which means more and better business rela- 
tions. And the company has eliminated 
one fourth of the administrative work and 
correspondence that was thought necessary. 

The gross savings to this company 
amounted to $300,000 a year. 

No rule can be prescribed for the elim- 
ination of executive positions. The prin- 
cipal thing is that there must be a sincere 
desire on the part of the organization to 
eliminate overhead. ‘Too many organiza- 
tions take the attitude that because some- 
thing goes wrong the clerks, the janitors or 
some subordinate employe should be elim- 
inated. In reality the reason for trouble 
in 99.99 percent of the instances is “brass.” 
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What to expect in 


Men will look about the same; 
wonien will look much better 








Hk world of fashions, always mys- 

terious and festooned with strange ad- 
jectives, will present some new spectacles 
this fall. As usual, most of the changes 
will take place in women’s clothing and 
accessories. Men will wear pretty much 
the same old stuff. To get you the low- 
down, Kiplinger Magazine sent an un- 
sophisticated male editor to New York 
and told him to write it in plain English, 
where possible. His report appears on 
these pages. 


WOMEN. ‘I‘he “new look” will be toned down 
this fall. In its place you will see the “new 
look American,” which will modify the 
extremes of last year’s Parisian styles. 

What this means is that the big-name 
U.S. designers—such as Claire McCardell, 
Adrian, Hattie Carnegie—have recovered 
a measure of leadership and got rid of 
some of the ultra-faddishness of the origi- 
nal “new look.” 

Under the “new look American,” the 
length of dresses is now stabilized. Day- 
time dresses are 11 inches from the floor 
and there they will stay. For evening 
wear, fall dresses are running 50-50 be- 
tween ankle length and floor length. This 
is pretty much a matter of taste on the 
part of the wearer. Both are correct. 

Moreover, the extraordinarily tiny waist 
sponsored by Parisian Christian Dior has 
been let out a little. Waists will still be 
small, but not so small as last year's ex- 
tremes which kept many women from 
breathing in public. This corseted look 
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was a dismal flop among American women. 
So the trend is away from slow strangu. 
lation. 

Working from head to toe, here is the 
outlook for women’s clothes this fall as 
seen by the fashion experts: 

Hats. ‘They will be mostly the beret 
shapes or turbans and will be worn on the 
back of the head. For theater going and 
evenings out, small beaded hats are the 
thing. ‘This, of course, is good news for 
males who sit behind hats at the movies. 
But the hat makers are also featuring 
enormous hats for restaurant wear. It is 
therefore conceivable that, unless the 
women whip home to change hats between 
dinner and the movies, the same old prob- 
lem will persist. 

Shoulders. Shoulder pads will be soft 
and rounded rather than hard or square. 
The square-shouldered box look is gone 
and naturalness is back. In many suits. 
coats and woolen dresses there will be no 
shoulder padding at all. In low neckline 
dresses, however, some shoulder padding 
will be essential. 

Bosom. This year's dresses will show a 
strong trend toward empire (pronounced 
awmpeer) which means cloth gathered 
around the bosom for eve-appeal. Low 
necklines, which also have eye-appeal, will 
be popular, too. Buttons will be featured. 
One designer promises “deep open neck- 
lines with buttons on one side, buttonholes 
on the other, and a tantalizing V of vou 
between.” 

Waist and hip. As reported, waists will 
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be small, but not too small. Hip padding 
is out altogether in favor of the flat hip. 
The fashion experts also see lots of “back 
interest” in the new dresses. ‘his doesn’t 
mean the unwieldy bustle. Instead, pleats 
and pyramided godets (pronounced go- 
days) will attract attention to the rear. 

Stockings. The trend is away from the 
very dark shades. Flat beiges will pre- 
dominate. 

Shoes. Footwear will climb up around 
the ankle via straps. Open toes will be out. 

Coats. Both fitted coats and full coats 
will be featured, but in order to permit 
the thin waistline to show through, many 
full coats will have detachable half belts. 

Sports wear. This fall will see a return 
to casual wear and a departure from the 
starkly tailored look. Not many slacks or 
pedal pushers (the half slacks) will be 
shown. Instead, a new twist: skirts and 
sweaters—and shawls to match the skirt. 

Accessories.. Handbags will be soft-tex. 
tured and of medium size, but not so small 
that they will keep women from carrying 
their normal quota of junk. 

Fabrics. The gold standard has taken 
over. One designer calls this year’s fabrics 
“the most exciting since 1939.” Cloth will 
be shot with gold and copper particles and 
threads to give iridescent interest. 

Put them all together and they spell 
“new look American,” a modification of 
recent excesses. Or at least that’s what 
the New York fashion experts sav. 





MEN. ‘The well-dressed man this fall will 
look just about as he looked last year. A 
few new style features may be discernible, 
but only on the fashion plates. 

The biggest change is not sartorial, but 
economic. Men's clothes are swinging 
from a seller’s market to a buyer's market. 
You will begin to notice that stores are 
anxious to get your trade, and salesmen 
may even be nice to you. Prices generally 
will stay put. 

If you look closely for stvle changes, this 
is what you will see: 

Jackets. The big, broad shoulders that 
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characterized men’s suits of previous years 
are out. Single-breasted suit jackets will 
have two buttons, lower on the jacket and 
closer together. Jacket pockets will also 
be lower. 

Color. ‘The custom tailors see a gradual 
trend toward more color in suits this fall. 
The mass-production tailors who make the 
suits you pick off the rack contradict this. 
They foresee heavy sales in the same old 
blues, grays and browns, the three most 
popular colors in men’s apparel. Ready- 
mades usually follow custom trends by a 
year or two. 

Weight. Suits will tend to be lighter 
weight, with softness of construction 
throughout. American men, the tailors 
have found, want a nonchalant look—no 
stiffness. But as suits get lighter in weight, 
overcoats will be heavier to protect you in 
cold weather. Zipped-in linings for top- 
coats are gaining popularity. 

This fall, with the buyer's market be- 
ginning to return, men’s clothing manu- 
facturers will try to induce men to be more 
clothes-conscious. Stores will feature bolder 
ties and shirts as a starter, then attempt 
to sell suits to go with them. The average 
male now buys a suit every two years, an 
overcoat every six or seven years, three 
regular shirts and one sport shirt a year, 
two pairs of trousers a year (including 
work trousers ). 

If men could become only half as stvle- 
conscious as women, many clothing makers 
are sure the problem would be solved. 
But one prominent figure in the clothing 
business, an avowed Republican, doesn't 
think men will really become clothes- 
conscious until Dewey is elected president. 

“Just take the lapels alone,” he savs. 
“When the Republicans take over, every- 
body will want peaked lapels, the kind 
that point up. I call them optimistic 
lapels.” 

But in case you get shoved aside in the 
rush for optimistic lapels come November, 
remember that the well-dressed man this 
fall can get by with just about what he’s 
been wearing. 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Here is a list of useful pamphlets, 
reports and books that have come to 
™di our attention. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them. If 


you know of any publications that 
should be included, please tell us. 





[] Telling Employes about Business Opera- 
tions: Profits. . Misconceptions about 
profits can cause discontent. The purpose of 
this 60-page booklet is to show how com- 
panies can give employes the facts. It was 
prepared for Metropolitan group-insured com- 
panies, but a limited supply of copies is avail- 
able for executives of other companies. Write 
to the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Free. 


[] Tax Planning for Husbands and Wives. 
... The Revenue Act of 1948 made a drastic 
change in the federal tax position of married 
couples. This 96-page booklet attempts to 
aid them in using tax-saving privileges to their 
best advantage. Write to Commerce Clear- 
ing House, 214 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Price $1. 


[] Strength of Houses: Application of En- 
gineering Principles to Structural Design. 
. . . The main idea behind the National 
Bureau of Standards research program re- 
ported in this 132-page cloth-bound book is 
to help the building industry save on materials 
and to utilize non-conventional substitutes in 
building houses. It may help you, too, if you 
plan to build a home. Write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $1.50. 


[] How To Invest. . . . Inform yourself well 
before you make investments, and do not 
make them at all unless you have adequate 
insurance, a roof over your head and extra 
money in the bank. So advises the stock 
brokerage firm which published this attractive 
32-page booklet, already widely circulated. 
If you do invest, you shouldn’t miss reading 
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this booklet. Write to Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St., New York 5, 
N. Y., or to any of the firm’s 99 offices. Free. 


[] United States Government Manuadl— 
1948. . . . This so-called ‘official handbook 
of the Federal Government” contains about 
everything in its 700-odd pages anyone would 
want to know about Congress, the federal 
courts, the White House, governmental and 
quasi-ofhicial agencies and public international 
organizations. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. $1. 


[] Office Standards and Planning Book. 
. .. A convenient guide for office planning 
and operation. Based on the practices of a 
great number of business concerns. Published 
by a large manufacturer of office equipment. 
96 pages with charts and diagrams. Write to 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y. Free to business executives. 


[] Public Relations: A Function of Manage- 
ment. . . . Goodwill is essential to the success 
of any business. This 24-page booklet, 
though designed as a promotion piece for a 
firm of specialists in this field, is an excellent 
presentation of the fundamentals of public 
relations. Write to Harry Coleman & Co., 
69 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Free. 


[] Grass... . The 1948 yearbook of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. A book for 
city people as well as for farmers, containing 
information on grass for lawns, parks, road- 
sides and playgrounds, and on plants basic to 
farming and living. 900 pages, illustrated. 
Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price $2. 


[] Historical Review of State and Local Gov- 
ernment Finances. . . . If you want to know 
why your taxes are so high you should read 
this report of the Census Bureau showing 
how much of your money goes toward main- 
taining state and municipal governments. A 
42-page pamphlet with charts and_ tables. 
Write to the Census Bureau, Washington 25, 
D.C. It is free. 


[] Collective Bargaining in the Office. . . . 
Typical and novel clauses covering “white 
collar” workers based on an analysis of 300 
union agreements. A paper-bound 120-page 
booklet. Write to American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. Price to non-members $5. 
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OUR MILITARY OCCUPATIONS 


A long and costly job 





N its overseas occupations the United 
States is now in about the same embar- 

rassing situation as the hunter who found 
he had a bear by the tail. It was uncom- 
fortable to hold on, and highly unsafe to 
let go. 

For three years now the U. S. has main- 
tained one of history’s most extensive occu- 
pations. Our Stars and Stripes fly over 
some 150 million Germans, Austrians, Jap- 
anese and Koreans—more people than live 
within our 48 states. 

We are the conquerors, so we are respon- 
sible for the survival of these people, for 
their defense and for their constructive 
contribution to humanity. It is an im- 
mense undertaking. Not even Alexander 
or Caesar equalled it. Only Hitler ap- 
proached it, and he did not have supply 
lines reaching out 3000 to 6000 miles. 

We do not want to continue these occu- 
pations. ‘They cost us upwards of 3 billion 
dollars a year. This includes direct mili- 
tary costs plus civilian relief. ‘They drain 
our manpower, foods, raw materials. Nor 
do we find any joy in occupation. 

But we have the bear by the tail and we 
cannot let go. This fact has become more 
starkly vivid in recent months. As a result 
of this recognition, our whole occupation 
policy is rapidly changing from a tempo- 
rary to a permanent status. It is beginning 
to dawn on us that we are in for the long 
haul, and that the drain on our manpower, 
money and resources will continue. 

Consider the change that has come 
about: Three years ago our occupation 
policy was quite simple; we were in Japan 
and Germany to punish war criminals, root 
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out militarism and see that these people 
never re-armed. We also expected to broad- 
cast some seeds of democracy, but hoped 
to stay no longer than to see them sprout. 

But today those objectives have been 
accomplished. ‘The war crimes trials are 
all but finished. Old cartels and family 
trusts are broken up. War plants have 
been demolished or earmarked for removal. 
Plenty of democratic seeds have been cast 
about. But still we linger. 

The truth is we cannot end occupation 
for two very compelling reasons: 

1. If we left Germany and Japan tomor- 
row, the Russians would move in the day 
after. 

2. Even if there were no Russians, if we 
ended the occupations now starvation 
would begin immediately in Germany and 
Japan. We are now supplying nearly 50 
percent of the food ration in Germany and 
fully 25 percent of the food ration in Japan. 
Preventing hunger presently uses up about 
one third of every dollar spent for all occu- 
pation. 

Let’s take a quick look at these reasons 
for continued occupation. 

As to the first—Russia’s ambitions—our 
occupations are simply a reaction to the 
central challenge of these times, the chal- 
lenge of the East to the West, the chal- 
lenge of communism to capitalism, the 
challenge of totalitarianism to freedom, or 
however you want to put it. 

In that challenge, our occupations are 
not the central issue, but they do have a 
certain strategic value. 

Obviously, if worse comes to worst, Ger- 
many and Japan furnish an advanced base 
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for military opera- 
tions. But remember 
also that modern war 
has many phases. 
There is political war, 
economic war, war of 
nerves and war of 
propaganda, and, fi- 
nally, shooting war. 

We are now in a 
post-shooting phase of 
one war, and possibly 
in a pre-shooting phase of another war. 
To abandon our occupations would weaken 
us incalculably. 

SO we remain in Germany, Austria, 
Japan and Korea to keep the Russians out. 
That is reason number one. 

As to the second compelling reason for 
remaining—to prevent starvation—we run 
into something highly complex. ‘The only 
way to get the Germans and the Japs “off 
the American taxpayers’ backs,” to use the 
popular phrase, is to get the Germans and 
Japs producing sufficient manufactured 
goods to be exported to pay for necessary 
food imports. 

Overproduction of people and underpro- 
duction of food is the central problem in 
both Germany and Japan. The only sur- 
plus is of hands willing to work. 

The Japanese food problem is worsened 
by loss of former colonies and sources. 
The split of Germany into east and west 
has intensified the problem in our zone be- 
cause the eastern, or Russian, part was the 
principal food-producing sector. 

Of course, getting enough to eat was the 
very same problem that confronted the 
Germans and Japs under Hitler and under 
Tojo. Both regimes, over a period of years, 
carefully explored the various answers and 
both at last decided that war was the best 
answer. ‘They would seize the surplus food- 
producing areas, thus guaranteeing a steadv 
supply and also assuring a permanent mart- 
ket for their industrial surplus. 

So winning the war has merely given us 
the privilege of applying our answer to 
their problem. Up to the present we have 
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not had an answer, only the expedient of 
supplying relief. For when we turn to the 
obvious answer, increasing German and 
Japanese exports, we bump into a fresh 
array of problems. 

One of these is the still lively fear in Hu- 
rope and in the Far East of a German and 
Japanese industrial resurgence, which could 
mean easier re-armament. Another prob- 
lem is the fact that if we want allies in Eu- 
rope and Asia—and we do—we cannot act 
too independently. 

In Germany our plan, which 1s far from 
complete at this w riting, is simply to more 
or less integrate our zone of Germany with 
the Marshall Plan countries. ‘Those coun- 
tries need German resources and produc- 
tion. But it will take many years to rebuild 
Western Europe, politically and econom:- 

cally, to a degree which will permit us to 
pull out of Cee and Austria. 

In the Far East the problem is even 
tougher. ‘There is nothing comparable in 
the I’ar East to the 16 Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. Japan is alone in industrial poten- 
tiality and economic aggressiveness. 

The Chinese, Filipinos, Malayans and 
Kast Indians remember Japanese barbaritics. 
They fear Japan’s return to a dominant, 
domineering trade position. So they will 
trade with Japan only with reluctance. 

This reluctance can be overcome only 
if the U. S. guarantees a long-term police 
job over Japan. Thus, even excluding 
communist threats in the Far East, the 
situation does not look bright for our 
early departure. 

As to the actual job of getting Japan on 
its feet, we now have some guidance. In 
June 1947 the Army employed a group 
of 11 American management and engineer- 
ing firms to take a look at the Japanese 
production picture. These firms, banded 
together as Overseas Consultants, Inc. and 
headed by Clifford S. Strike, spent five 
months on the job. 

When the report was turned in last 
March it was clear that our occupation 
policy, whether we liked it or not, was in 
for a change. These experts immediately 
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turned their backs on the question of 
punishment and reparations, which had 
previously dominated U. S. thoughts about 
Japan. 

Looking forward, the investigators said: 
“In our opinion .. . a strong, industrial 
Japan would be less dangerous to the peace 
and prosperity of the Far East than a con- 
tinuance of the present state of instability 
and economic maladjustment in this vast 
and populous region.” 

The Strike report was followed up by 
the Johnston Committee report of last 
May. This group, headed by Percy H. 
Johnston, board chairman of the Chemical 
Bank and ‘Trust Company in New York, en- 
dorsed the Strike report and urged that 
in addition to sending food and other essen- 
tial supplies, which are costing some 500 


million dollars yearly, the U. S. invest an 


additional 220 million dollars in rehabili- 
tating Japanese production. 

Only in this way, the report said, could 
the U. S. hope to increase Japanese exports 
enough to take Japan off U. S. relief. 

This is the sort of thing that we must 
realistically expect in Japan as well as in 
Germany. Given the Russian threat in 
Europe and Asia, the need to insure that 
the Germans and Japs do not re-arm 
against us, the relief requirements in both 
areas, the necessity of financing basic re- 
habilitation—and you get some notion of 
what we are up against. 

The U. S. occupation job is necessarily 
big. It is bound to extend a good many 
vears into the future. It will continue to 
drain off our money, our resources and 
our manpower. These are the facts, and 
thev should be faced. 











Music while you work 


UZAK, a pioncer piper of music to 

ofhce and industrial workers, has 
grown into a 4-million-dollar annual busi- 
ness with some 6500 accounts. 

Success has come because the company 
has been able to convince management 
that Muzak relieves worker fatigue, re- 
duces errors and makes cmployes more 
satished with their jobs. 

The conclusion is arrived at scientific- 
ally. Workers, it appears, have a pre- 
fatigue efficiency dip about an hour after 
starting work. <A deeper dip occurs near 
noon and letdowns are repeated in the 
afternoon. 

Muzak tunesmiths, who make their 
own recordings to suit specific cases, aim 
to flatten these curves by providing extra 
stimulation at low moments. Programs 
are designed specifically for the sit-down 
worker, the stand-up worker and the 
office trades. 

A statistical survey of 1000 garment 
workers shows that 81 percent feel that 
Muzak breaks the day’s monotony, 74 
percent feel that it relieves nervousness, 
9] percent feel it makes the day go faster. 
Only 2 percent think it interferes with 
the iob. 
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Reactions of supervisors in the Army 
Map Service at Washington, D. C., to 
Muzak programs (which employes paid 
for from their welfare fund) were favor- 
able, according to a survey made by 
Muzak. Some 44 percent said productive 
efficiency increased, 13.1 percent reported 
a decline of errors, 48.2 percent reported 
that apparent tiredness decreased, 54.8 
percent reported a decline in employe 
conversations, 41.6 percent believed it 
improved inter-employe relations, and 
67.2 percent saw improved attitudes to- 
ward work. The views of employes on 
most questions were far more enthusiastic. 

Fees for the services are on monthly 
basis, varying with types and amounts of 
equipment required to distribute pro- 
grams on the premises. Each installation 
has its own conditions. 

The Muzak success has attracted 
swarms of competitors to the bandwagon, 
most of them strictly local operators. 
Some experts think that there soon will 
be room for several companies on a na- 
tional scale. “Music while you work’ 
may be desirable for your company, too. 
But check carefully, of course, to see if it 
fits your needs. 











is catastrophe 








HIS month the U. S. winds up the 

greatest grain harvest in its history. 
Topping the record crops of the past half 
decade, our farms this year have yielded 
up some 3 billion, 529 million bushels of 
corn. Wheat, in its second largest crop 
on record, reached 1 billion, 285 million 
bushels. 

This should be cause for joy, but the 
golden gusher poses deep and _ sobering 
problems for city and country dweller alike. 
Behind these crops is the wasting soil, and 
in today’s plenty lie these threats for 
tomorrow: 

& Rich farm lands laid waste and easy prey 
to ravages of wind and water. 

& A bigger Dust Bowl than that of the 
30’s, with some communities gone dead 
and others burdened with a new infiux of 
migrants. 

® Permanent food shortages and higher 
prices. 

& Acute depression for the one of every 
seven American families dependent on agri- 
culture for a living—not only the farmer 
himself, but the farm-machinery maker, the 
farm supplier, the small-town storekeeper, 
and others. 

Why this grim picture? Because beyond 
1948’s lush harvest looms the problem of 
the soil which created it, and U. S. farmers, 
straining to meet world food demands, have 
given our soil a terrible beating. In some 
cases they have literally worked it to 
death. In others they have taken neither 
the time nor trouble to guard it against the 
erosive effects of rains, floods and winds 
which turn soil into swirling clouds of dust. 
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Soil, our No. 1 basic national resource, 
cannot be replaced once lost. Good 
weather in the next few years may bring a 
repeat of 1948's phenomenal crop, but 
someday, inevitably, such yields will be only 
a memory—unless we do something, and 
do it fast, to save our soil. 

Here is the problem in its simplest terms: 
We now have slightly more than 3 acres 
of potentially good cultivable land per per- 
son. It takes 242 moderately productive 
acres to feed each of us adequately. 

Expected population increases by 1970 
will reduce the available acreage per person 
even if we keep up our present high pro- 
ductive capacity. 

We will have still less average acreage 
available per person if we don’t give a lot 
of thought and care to conserving what fer- 
tile soil we now have. The more depleted 
our topsoil, the less food we get from it. 

We will probably never reach the point 
of starvation, but we could arrive at a stage 
of permanent crisis, a nip-and-tuck situa- 
tion of constant worry about a decent diet 
for ourselves, about the price of food, and 
about starvation and social unrest in the 
nations already dependent on us for grain. 
This situation will arise, farm authorities 
say, unless we intensively tackle the prob- 
lem of erosion within the next 15 years. 

When the U. S. was young, our land was 
covered by nine inches of topsoil. ‘Today 
we have six inches left; the rate of our de- 
struction of the land may be seen from the 
fact that it takes from 300 to 1000 years 
to build an inch of topsoil. Now, because 
of greed and neglect, one third of the 
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The specter of permanent 
scarcity looms beyond our 
record-shattering harvest 

















precious source of our crop strength is for- 
ever lost. If a manufacturer were to burn 
down part of his plant every year, his bank- 
ers or stockholders would crack down hard. 
Yet this is what many American farmers 
have been in effect doing—destroying their 
capital, mining their land. 

The problem of eroded land is old 
enough to have worried George Washing- 
ton and ‘Thomas Jefferson. Yet because 
there were still frontiers to reach, and seem- 
ingly unlimited acres available, the farmer 
for years found it easier and cheaper to 
abandon what overworked soil he had and 
push on without a backward glance. 

Today there are no frontiers, and very 
little virgin acreage. We started with 
about 600 million acres of good farm land. 
Today we have 460 million acres left, and 
all but 80 to 100 million are potential vic- 
tims of erosion. 

The period after the first World War 
gave us a tragic preview of what may well 
happen again. ‘To feed that world at war, 
and get a quick return, farmers of a gener- 
ation ago worked their plows overtime, 
carelessly exposed the topsoil, constantly 
turned up new soil. During the 30’s wind 
and rain reaped the terrible harvest of this 
loose topsoil, and we had our notorious 
Dust Bowl. 

What are we doing to prevent a repeat, 
and what can we do? 

Only since 1933 have we begun to attack 
the problem at all aggressively. In that 
vear the President created the Soil Erosion 
Service as an emergency agency. Then in 
1935 Congress set up the Soil Conservation 
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Service and gave it enough money and 
prestige to work with farmers scientifically 
and across the board. One of the first ap- 
propriations to the service came through 
after Hugh H. Bennett, its chief and pio- 
neer of soil-saving, stepped to the window 
of a congressional hearing room and 
showed his listeners Washington's sky, 
with the dust in it—once somebody's top- 
soil. 

Throughout the New Deal, Congress 
spent billions of dollars partly to save the 
soil, partly to save the farmers. The Re- 
publican Congress of the past two years 
followed suit; it appropriated more than 
600 million dollars for the program. All 
but about 79 million are for distribution in 
cash or in conservation materials for farm- 
ers who agree to use specified soil practices. 
‘The remainder goes to the SCS, which ad- 
ministers its program through some 2000 
soil conservation districts voluntarily or- 
ganized to receive technical guidance from 
government farm experts. 

Farmers in these districts can ask an 
SCS man to make a “conservation survey 
map.’ He then recommends suitable soil- 
saving measures depending on the type of 
land involved. Some which can’t be plowed 
is seeded to permanent pasture. The poor- 
est land is usually planted in some hardy 
vegetation to anchor the soil against water 
and the wind. Better land, if not level, is 
contoured, strip-cropped or terraced to stop 
soil washing; perhaps a pond is built to 
hold water from other slopes. Some of the 
land may be planted in strips of alternating 
crops so that it is not exposed to wind 
and rain in one easy-to-get-at piece. 

With such methods, a bird’s-eye view of 
some rural America looks like a Hollywood 
set or a modernistic painting. But in the 
unique new patterns of conservation, the 
soil will stick longer than it did when the 
popular criterion for a farm was its neat, 
rectangular fields, and the measure of a 
farmer’s ability was how straight his rows 
were. 

This is the service’s record of achieve- 
ment to date: actual acre-by-acre work on 
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about 110,000,000 acres; 97,000 farm ponds 
built; 500,000 miles of terraces; 2,400,000 
acres covered by new or improved drainage 
systems; more than 14,000,000 acres con- 
tour-planted; 3,815,000 strip-cultivated. 

This is a fine record—for a starter. The 
service people themselves admit it is only 
the beginning. Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan says: “We have only slowed the 
tide of land depletion. We dare not rest 
until we have reversed the tide.” 

So the government campaign goes on 
apace. One facet of that campaign grow- 
ing in importance is a one-day “before-and- 
after’ demonstration of what approved 
land-treatment practices can do to change 
a farm. ‘Together with local farm groups, 
the service selects a farm, puts several 
hundred volunteer workers on it armed 
with tractors, bulldozers and gang plows. 
In one day they fill and protect gullies, ter- 
race hillsides, mold the land to hold soil 
and water, build a farm pond, etc. Ad- 
mittedly the average farmer cannot accom- 
plish the changed scene in one day or in 
one year. But the demonstration visibly 
proves that a given piece of poor land can 
undergo improvement by the application 
of proper scientific metliods. 

Proof of the increased interest of the 
public in this theory appeared in the most 
recent demonstration of the service on a 
Frederick County, Maryland, farm in late 
August. Some 50,000 people flocked to 
see the day’s work; 10 years ago, a govern- 
ment official declared, “people would have 
laughed at us and maybe 100 persons would 
have attended.” 

This gives evidence that a growing sector 
of the U. S. population has been alerted to 
the need for treating our soil as a precious 
resource. But there are some 5,859,000 
farms in the country. Not all farmers, by 
a long shot, have been convinced or 
aroused enough. Many regard conserva- 
tion as a burdensome matter which forces 
them to forego cash returns in favor of 
vague, long-range benefits. It certainly 1s 
easier to exploit their farms while prices are 
high, demand for grain desperate, and the 
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tangible returns glittering, when the alter- 
native may be letting some acreage lie idle 
for a season to build up the soil. 

These unawakened people are indifferent 
to the proved facts: that farmers using soil- 
conservation techniques eventually find the 
financial and other benefits substantial. 
Often the first crop following the applica- 
tion of scientific methods has more than 
paid for the effort and expense. 

And many businessmen fail to see the 
potential advantages to themselves; soil 
conservation, in addition to protecting our 
future food supply, makes business sense. 
Conservation can create and enlarge vast 
markets for machinery (terracing, trench- 
ing, draining, irrigating and damming); for 
fertilizer to restore productivity; for seeds 
and trees to cover the land and sponge up 
rainfall. Not the least important, conser- 
vation can make the farms themselves a 
solid form of monetary investment. 

Meanwhile, as public opinion is slow to 
bestir itself, time is running out. In his 
new book, The Road to Survival, William 
Vogt attacks the dissipation of our land 
resources in terms of its stark alternatives: 
fither we accept a long period of austerity 
and rebuilding or we are headed for a crash 
of our entire civilization. 

Vogt and other authorities are still 
prophets crying in a wilderness. Short- 
sightedness remains the order of the day. 
This year some 3 billion tons of soil will 
be washed or blown away from the face of 
the U.S. The Mississippi River alone, at 
high-flood stage, washes the soil equivalent 
of several inches of topsoil from a 40-acre 
farm into the Gulf of Mexico every minute. 
Last year and this year southeast Colorado, 
southwest Kansas, eastern New Mexico 
and the Texas and Oklahoma panhandles 
have shown signs of developing a new Dust 
Bowl. Indeed there is no state in the 
union which doesn’t have its problems in 
land use and soil erosion. 

The U.S. has little time to lose. We 
must realize—and fast—that our soil is 
much more of a national asset than mines, 
ships, railroads and factories. 
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You may economize a little 
by shooting your own steaks 
— but ammunition is up, too 












can now be supplied by a 
Swedish firm with repre- 
sentatives in the U. S. 
American manufacturers 
still aren’t bothering to sup- 
ply these off-market models, 
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OW with the first premo- 

nitions of autumn smoke 

in the air and the old setter 

growing restless, there is reason 
for hunters to ask: 

What will national re-arm- 
ing-do to civilian supplies of 
shotgun shells this fall? And 
to center-fire cartridges for big 
game shooting? Will sporting 
stores be any better stocked than last 
season? What will they want for their 
stuff? And what are the general prospects 
for game? Essentially, will hunting be 
worth the cost and bother this fall? 

The question whether hunting will be 
worth the effort is answerable this way: On 
the whole, yes. In any case, an incredibly 
large number of sportsmen are ready to 
gamble that way. Some 12 million licensed 
hunters will be in the field. 

Shotgun shells will be costly—higher than 
last fall, higher even than last summer. 
There may be further price climbs. The 
scarcity of lead is the cause. But there 
should be no critical shell shortage for 
hunters even if re-armament takes furious 
pace by fall. Manufacturers are working 
full blast and there is every prospect for a 
fairly good supply. ‘There would be a good 
supply but for something in the character 
of most sportsmen—prodigality. Most say: 
“Give me five boxes,” when they know only 
one or two are needed. 

Center-fire cartridges, however, will be 
scarcer. ‘The cause, again, is lead shortage, 
coupled with some lack of manufacturing 
capacity. 

}x-servicemen who brought home foreign 
rifles and had difficulty getting ammunition 
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supply domestic arms. 

There are better inven- 
tories of shotguns, of sorts, 
on the shelves. A man who 
is not too fussy can get a 
satisfactory gun. But the 
exacting sportsman with 
plenty of money and the 
desire for outstanding 
quality or an extraordinary 
model will wear out shoe leather looking. 

Big-game rifles are short now in all 
calibers. The trouble, largely, is manufac- 
turing capacity. 

Prices of guns and rifles, all along the 
line, are up roughly 50 to 75 percent over 
pre-war costs. Further rises by fall are 
not anticipated. But watch the ammuni- 
tion prices. These will probably continue 
to rise and a first effect will be felt by 
skeet and trapshooting clubs. The average 
hunter, looking for sport where too much 
shooting isn’t involved, and for meat, 
which is a big item this year, is likely 
to shrug off high ammunition costs. 

Despite the rising cost of getting out- 
fitted, Americans by and large have taken 
to hunting as a major hobby. Complex 
game laws and rigid license enforcement 
make the sport sometimes difficult to 
pursue. But on the favorable side is a grow- 
ing urge to get out of street clothes and 
into rough clothes. 

Total licenses, indeed, have climbed from 
34% million in 1919 to today’s 12 million. 
But, in the main, the old standard manu- 
facturing names that were bywords on hunt- 
ers’ lips decades ago still predominate. 
There are no signs of newcomers today in 
a field where approximately 30 million dol- 
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lars are being spent annually for hunting 
licenses and duck stamps alone. 

Hunters who have been discouraged 
about the shortage of ducks and the strin- 
gent shooting regulations will be no better 
off this fall. ‘There were only some 54 mil- 
lion ducks and geese in January 1947. That 
was a drop of about 26 million in a year. 
Drought, hunting and a bad natural cycle 
were responsible. The existing brood stock 
should be ample to start an upward curve. 
But meanwhile, this fall, many duck hunt- 
ers had better think twice, then perhaps 
turn to other game. 





The big-game outlook is far less discour- 
aging. Between 1943 and 1946 the num- 
ber of animals increased frcin 6,598,422 to 
8,240,100, an upsurge of 25 percent. 

So the situation stacks up for fall: 
enough shells, if no serious runs are made 
on them; a scarcity of cartridges, but every- 
body should find some; scarcities of guns 
and rifles of particular kinds, but satis- 
factory guns are available; and higher prices 
for everything. And in the game outlook 
only the duck supply is very bad. ‘The mil- 
lions of license holders shouldn't have a 
great deal to regret. 





Ventilation for basementless houses 


F you are building a basementless house with 
H a crawl space under your floor, provide plenty 
of openings for ventilation. Otherwise moisture 
from the ground and from the trapped air will 
decay the floors. This is the recommendation of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

In a survey last spring HHFA found that 
over 50 percent of the basementless houses in- 
spected, in both North and South, showed some 
form of decay in the floor construction. In the 
most exaggerated cases this led to sill and joist 
failure and to sagging floors. 

The remedy: In the average house provide from 


5 to 7 square feet of openings in the walls of 
the unexcavated or crawl places. The openings 
should be well distributed, with at least one near 
each comer to allow the wind to clear out the 
damp, humid air confined below the floor. It also 
helps to lay heavy roll roofing over the ground. 

For detailed information write HHFA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for Technical Bulletin No. 2; 
to the Plant Industry Station, Division of Forest 
Pathology, Beltsville, Md., for Release No. 30; to 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of Informa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., for Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1993. All are free. 


Fotoware: from a new film process 


Y discovering a new way to transfer photo- 
graphs onto chinaware, tin and leather, two 
Virginia brothers have snowballed a small film- 
developing service into a nation-wide business. 
David T’. Robertson, president of the National 
Photo Service & Supply Co., Inc., started out in 
1935 with a $2.98 developing kit. He processed 
films for the rfeighbors, using an old chicken house 
as a studio. Business grew and his brother Shearer 
joined in 1938. Both brothers served hitches in 
the armed forces, then came home to Appomattox, 
Va., and went to work on the secret emulsion 
which has now proved so successful. 
All the Robertsons need in order to transfer a 
photo is the negative. ‘The emulsion is applied 
to the china, glass, wood, leather or tin. There- 
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after the photo is projected on the surface with an 
ordinary enlarger. After the picture is developed, 
glazed and baked it will last a lifetime, according 
to the Robertsons. 

Biggest demand today, says David Robertson, 
is for transfer of snapshots to plates and lamps. 
But he expects the souvenir business will soon be 
larger. ‘This means decorating dinner plates with 
pictures of Mount Vernon instead of snapshots of 
Uncle Ed holding the baby. 

The Robertsons still take individual orders but 
eventually will do business through dealers. After 
a patent is granted on the emulsion, the company 
wil] sell it in small lots. By the end of next year, 
says David Robertson, they expect to be grossing 
a million dollars a year from Fotoware alone. 
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why not try 


ARBITRATION? 


Among A.A.A. users are some 
.well-known names: Columbia 
Broadcasting System, American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists (AFL), In- 
terwoven Stocking Co., Adam Hat 
Stores, Borg-Warner Corp., Glenn 





HAT usually happens when two busi- 
OP coon disagree over an important 
contract? Or a company and a union dis- 
pute the interpretation of a labor agree- 
ment? 

If real money is involved, or if the parties 
get pretty sore, such disputes often wind 
up in the laps of the lawyers, or in the 
courts. ‘This means heavy legal expenses 
all around, tedious delays, a long period 
of uncertainty, perhaps some unwelcome 
publicity. ‘There ought to be a smarter 
way to resolve disputes—and there is. 

The smarter way is offered by arbitration, 
and specifically by the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, a non-profit organization 
whose services are available to all business- 
men, anywhere and anytime. The A.A.A. 
has one purpose: to promote use of arbitra- 
tion and provide facilities for disputants 
who voluntarily agree to have their differ- 
ences settled by arbitration. 

No amateurish newcomer, the A.A.A. 
has been functioning for 22 years and has 
built up a nation-wide panel of 12,000 arbi- 
trators, most of them respected specialists 
in the scores of technical fields where the 
A.A.A. has been called in to iron out dis- 
putes. The organization maintains head- 
quarters in New York and regional offices 
in 30 other cities. 

Some of the A.A.A. grist is big-time stuff, 
with whopping big sums at stake. One 
A.A.A. award compelled a chemical com- 
pany to pay another chemical company 
$1,780,000. But the association is equally 
interested in smaller, more ordinary dis- 
putes. Last year the A.A.A. settled 2100 
labor grievances, 600 commercial cases, 400 
accident claims, 290 inter-American dis- 
agreements and 40 disputes between 
motion picture producers and exhibitors. 
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L. Martin Co., Florsheim Shoe Co., 
William Filene’s Sons Co. (Boston 
department store), Procter and 
Gamble, Inc., Campbell Soup 
Co., John Hancock Mutual In- 
surance Co., Benrus Watch 
Co., Textile Workers Union 
4 (CIO), New York Curb Ex- 
“#7 change. 

How does the A.A.A. work? ‘Take 
the hypothetical firm of Dan Regan and 
Co. which has just transferred a key worker 
from its Detroit plant to its Gary, Ind., 
plant. The worker, Smith, is a union 
leader in Detroit and the union protests 
the transfer. ‘The company and the union 
wrangle without getting anywhere. So they 
decide to go to the A.A.A. (Or perhaps 
their contract calls for arbitration of such 
disputes.) Here is what happens next: 

As soon as it gets the case, the A.A.A. 
sends the company and the union an 
identical list of arbitrators. ‘The two parties 
agree upon one or more, depending upon 
how many they think they need. One is 
standard, although three are frequently 
used. 

The parties then agree upon a place for 
the hearing or, in the event of disagree- 
ment, the place is designated by the A.A.A. 
Kach side prepares its version. If either 
side wants to use a lawyer, it must notify 
the other at least three days before the hear- 
ing so the other may get a lawyer too. The 
hearing date is set by the arbitrator. 

At the hearing, each party presents its 
argument. The atmosphere is informal. 
Lawyers talk back and forth. Witnesses 
tell their stories in their own way without 
lawyers or judges badgering them. In fact, 
arbitration cases don’t even have the legal 
“Jones vs. Smith” touch. It is always the 
case of “Jones AND Smith.” 

After everyone has had his say, the arbi- 
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trator mulls over the facts and then makes 
his award. If the arbitrator decides the 
Regan company was within its rights and 
not in conflict with its contract in sending 
Smith to Gary, the union is obligated to 
honor the decision. The courts have con- 
sistently backed the enforceability of arbi- 
tration awards. 

The hearings usually move quickly. 
Moreover, the A.A.A. promises privacy 
unless both sides want to make their dis- 
pute public. In the case cited, while arbi- 
tration was at work, there was no strike, no 
layoff, continued production, continued 
payroll. 

What does arbitration cost? Not 
much. There are only four items of ex- 
pense: 

& Preparation and presentation of case. 
Much of the cost depends on whether a 
lawyer is wanted, whether expert witnesses 
are needed. In average arbitrations this 
can be kept to a minimum. If the dispute 
involves job evaluation or work assign- 
ments, the cost of time-study engineers or 
economists may have to be added. 

b> Stenographic record of testimony. This 
is not always needed in short proceedings. 
& Arbitrators fee. For many years, arbi- 
trators in all fields served without pay. But 
now, in labor relations particularly, many 
men have become practicing specialists and 
charge a fee. These fees vary from $25 to 
$100 a day, and are split by the parties. 

& Administrative cost. An administrative 
fee of $25 from each party is paid the 
A.A.A. In addition, the parties split such 
special expenses as travel and hotel bill for 
arbitrators. 

What do you get? ‘The value of arbt- 
tration is summed up in the A.A.A. motto: 
Justice, Speed, Economy. 


For information on arbitration, or on 
arbitration clauses to be written into your 
labor contracts or domestic or foreign trade 
contracts, write to: 

American Arbitration Association 

9 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N. Y. 








Goodwill Ambassadors 


Your article “Your Town Can Send Ambassadors 
Abroad” [August issue] was especially interesting 
to us because the suggestion was made by one of 
our Council members that we do what the article 
suggested. 

Another suggestion was that Cincinnati take a 
city of near its population in Europe to exchange 
information on all sorts of problems concerning 
the city government. 

We frequently receive letters regarding certain 
methods of handling city services and have received 
from foreign cities information concerning their 
methods. This has proved helpful to us. One of 
the inquines we frequently receive is regarding our 
method of waste collection and the kind of equip- 
ment we use. 

W.R. Kellogg, City Manager 
Cincinnati 


Have you heard about the program which our 
University of Minnesota has undertaken? It is 
known as SPAN—Student Project for Amity 
among Nations. This program entails sending 
anywhere from 25 to 50 key students to different 
European countries each summer. It was started 
last year and was highly successful. 

Hubert H. Humphrey 
Mayor of Minneapolis 


The idea of sending goodwill ambassadors abroad 
seems splendid to me, since it is a constructive 
effort to gain international understanding among 
the people of the world. 

C. A. Harrell, City Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


Stanford University last year sent two young 
men to visit through Europe, trading ideas with 
the people there. Returning, these men reported 
what they had seen to the student body which paid 
their way. 

This year the Stanford student body is paying 
for the tuition of five European students to study 
at Stanford. 

The University is granting an equal number of 
free tuitions. These ten young men and young 
women will get room and board as guests of various 
living groups and fraternities. 
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This exchange of students, future leaders of their 
countries, will go far, we believe, in showing the 
peoples of Europe just how the American way of 
life really works. 

Leonard E. Herzstein 
San Francisco 


Automobile Headlights 


Your article on “Polarized Lights for Autos’”’ 
[August issue] turns the spotlight on headlight 
glare as a factor in automobile accidents. Why 
is it that in trying to solve this problem, the loca- 
tion of the headlamps is never considered? 

A headlight 40 inches above the street is below 
the eye level of approaching drivers and pedestnans. 
Its rays are bound to spill upward and cause glare. 

A headlamp located on the roof and with its 
rays deflected downwards would shorten the glare 
zone. Is there any reason why a headlight should 
be between your eyes and the things you need to 
see? 

Arthur W. Stevens, President 
Automobile Safety Association 
Boston 


Your article on polarized lights for automobiles 
infers that Polaroid and General Electric are allied 
against the automotive industry in promotion of 
polarized headlamps. 

General Electric is not in any way allied with 
the Polaroid Corporation. We are neither ad- 
vocating nor opposing polarized headlighting be- 
cause we realize that there are problems incident 
to both the introduction and the penod of tran- 
sition, the solution of which are not within our 
control. 

While polarized lighting may offer the greatest 
promise for a future solution to the headlighting 
problem, there would be a great immediate 1m- 
provement in night driving safety if some means 
could be found to persuade drivers to depress their 
beams for approaching drivers, and if the drivers 
could be persuaded to keep their headlights prop- 
erly aimed. 

Val J. Roper, Engineering Division 
General Electric Co., Cleveland 


Overproduction of the Soil 


Your August issue points out that there is a 
shortage of workers and that we have a record 
year for crops. There may be a shortage of work- 
ers in some areas but not in the San Francisco 
Bay region. 

Having bumper crops is fine for the hungry 
people of Europe, but means woe to the farmers 
Overpro- 


duction of the soil means more devastating floods 


and soil conservationists in the future. 
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next spring. Any geologist will confirm the dust 
cycle which is due to repeat in the near future. 
Edmond Powell 
Student, Stockton College 
Oakland, Cail. 


{ We agree with Mr. Powell's estimate of 
the dangers from overproduction of the soil. 
See article on page 40. 


Shoes 


Although most of the statements in your article 
“Shoes: The Pinch is in the Price” [August issue] 
are factually correct, I do not agree with the 
writer's conclusions. 

For example, leather shipments under the 
Marshall Plan have been negligible and they have 
not been responsible for any increase in leather 
prices. 

Secondly, shoe manufacturers did not cut pro- 
duction in order to keep inventories from piling up, 
but because it is the practice of our industry to 
produce in accordance with the rate and volume 
of orders received from buyers. 

Thus, as sales at retail decline, buyers curtail 
forward purchasing from shoe manufacturers, which 
results in a normal as well as seasonal decline in 
production, 

Leaders in our trade would hardly agree with 
the statement that shoe companies cannot increase 
production because they cannot buy machinery 
leased from the United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Maxwell Field, Exec. Vice Pres. 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
Boston 


] We didn’t expect that the shoe industry 
would agree with everything the article said, 
but we still believe our appraisal was ac- 
curate. 


New England 


Your articles on New England [August issue] 
were constructive and not destructive. New Eng- 
land still has much to offer her own citizens and 
the rest of the country. Her people are still alert, 
capable and resourceful. 

Paul R. Ladd 
Chamber of Commerce, Providence 


Management-Labor Relations 


The statements concerning Fred Maytag II in 
your article on the Maytag Company [August 
issue] are absolutely correct. The policies of the 
company are enlightened and fair. 

The drift of the article seems to reflect on the 
policies of Fred Maytag, the founder, and his son, 
F. H. Maytag. They were also enlightened 
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managers, following fair wage practices. They 
should not be judged by current ideas as to man- 
agement-labor relations. In their days they were 
really ahead of their time. The city of Newton 
owes much to all of these men. 

Tim J. Campbell 

Campbell & Campbell, Lawyers 

Newton, lowa 


In your article on the Taft-Hartley law [August 
issue] you have avoided the basic truth in this 
matter. 

The reason for laws like the Taft-Hartley act is 
that if employers will not run their own businesses 
—may I say like Fred Maytag II [“Big Frog in a 
Small Pond,” August issue]—the unions will. 

I enjoy a life card in organized labor and am 
an employer also. My firm has not been affected 
by the Taft-Hartley law in any way. 

Al L. Liebel, Millwright-Engineer 


San Francisco 


Television 


To quibble a little, the last sentence of your 
article ““Television’s Test at Philadelphia” [July 
issue] seemed to convey a condition which has not 
been apparent to us. We had not realized that 
there were “unsold millions’ unconvinced with 
respect to the basic soundness of television. 

Insofar as we know, the only questions in the 
minds of the average person are how much does 
it cost and when do we get it. It was surpmising 
to find the article concluded with the impression 
that television is still on trial. 

G. Emerson Markham, Stations Mer. 
General Electric Radio Stations 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Public Libraries 


I believe public libraries should become more 
aggressive and reach out for greater use of their 
facilities. ‘Why don’t they get on the radio once 
a week and stir up interest in library patronage? 
Why not suggest to parents that their children 
might advantageously acquire the habit of using 
their branch regularly? 

A library should be managed, I think, like a 
business house, to increase its usefulness to the 
community it serves. 

George H. Marcher, Los Angeles 


Dividend Payments 


In “Questions and Answers” in your July issue, 
to the question—‘“Why is it that with profits ex- 
ceptionally high, dividend payments last year, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, were the 
lowest since 1929?”, you replied: “Corporations 
were putting more money into corporate savings, 
building up their surplus accounts.” 
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It seems to me this is a rather poor answer, 
as you failed to explain that corporations actually 
are finding that it takes far more money to carry 
on their operations of a given value than it did 
previously. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, President 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. 
Chicago 


Politics 


Somewhere there is a magazine which will pre- 
sent subject material which you are giving, without 
the thoughts of the Republican Party high com- 
mand written between each line, or any political 
party for that matter. I also believe that President 
Truman will make a good ex-President, but our 
ideas on the time he will assume that title differ 
by approximately 442 years. 

Clifford G. Glasscock 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Trade-Marks 


In question 11 of your “Quiz for Tired Business- 
men” in your July issue, the form of the question 
indicates that at least some long period of use is 
necessary in order that a trade-mark may “belong” 
to a person. 

The trade-mark belongs to a person just as soon 
as he has used it at all in commerce, providing 
he is the first one to have used the mark and pro- 
viding that it is not confusingly similar to some- 
body else’s mark. 

Robert B. Whittredze 
Fish, Richardson & Neave, New York 


q Mr. Whittredge is correct. Our question 
was badly phrased. Ownership of a trade- 
mark is established by use. 


Living on $3900 a Year 


You fairly laid me in the aisles with your heart- 
rending account of that poor, weary, draft-dodger 
that was having such a hard time getting by on 
only $4000 per year [“‘Living on $3900 a Year,” 
June issue]. 

An article like that leads me to believe you 
don’t have your pulse on the nation’s heartbeat. 
If you will get out in the woods and look around 
you will find quite a few who aren’t making even 
a thousand dollars in cash a year. 

There are still a lot of people in the hinterlands 
that come to town on Saturdays and peddle fry- 
ing chickens, roasting ears, watermelons, tomatoes, 
beans and anything else they can think of to make 
a few dollars. 

So, as I have said before, you take poor Bill, and 
I'l] take vanilla. 

Page Durham, Lafayette, Tenn. 
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THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE 






T looks as if we were heading toward a war that nobody wants, 
at a time that nobody can tell. 









































Two world powers have fixed their general courses. Such 
courses by other powers in other times have always led to war. 
War can be averted or postponed by a change in course by one 
side or the other. Minor concessions are now occurring. ‘These .. 
may be beneficial to the cause of postponement, but they are not 
major, and they do not really modify the picture of the future. 


We are behind time in our thinking and our doing. 


No one likes regimentation, but we have got to submit to some 
regimentation in advance of a shooting war. There are those who 
say “wait, it may not occur.” ‘True, it may not, but the probabilities 
are on the other side, and no one in his right senses would revel 
up to the moment the lightning strikes. 


When war comes, regardless of when it comes, we shall feel 
the pinch of things that were left undone in advance. 


I-ven without war we shall have to route materials more and more 
into the building of defense. We shall have to take less on the 
normal civilian front. We mav have to lower our standard of living 
a bit by going without the things we want. 


The draft in its present stage is only a beginning, and we shall 
he called upon to route more men into the fighting functions. 
Hach individual must make preparations by thinking back to 
the last war and reminding himself to do what he might have done 


in advance, had he onlv known. 
Mentally and spiritually we must begin to steel ourselves. 


The question which each must answer for himself is this: Do 
we want peace at the price of submitting to a system of dictator 
ship by the state, worship of the state, living for the state? Are 
we willing to abandon our freedoms in favor of a system of coercion? 
Can we live and breathe freely in a world in which the coercive 
spirit 1s sO expansive and aggressive? 

We'd rather live freely than fight, but in order to live freely 
we probably shall have to fight. This is grievous and unwel- 
come, but, as matters stand now, it appears to be true. 


The sooner we put our material and spiritual houses in order, the 


stronger we shall be. ‘There is no time to lose. o- 











W: have a reader in Sydney, 


Australia, who paid $48 extra for his two- 
year subscription in order to get each 


AIR MAIL ? issue while it’s fresh, via air mail. 
i 
And there are many other readers... 
in Alaska, Buenos Aires, (suam, Hawaii, 
CERTAINLY : Shanghai, The Hague and other places 
73 . .. Who prefer to pay the extra cost of 


air-mail delivery. 
These readers tell us this service is well 
worth the extra cost. 


The extra cost of air-mail delivery 
amounts to only 24 cents per copy, or 
$2.88 per year... if you live in the U.S., 
a U.S. possession, or Canada. But wher- 
ever you are, if you wish to pay the post- 
age, we'll gladly see to it that your copies 


of KM go out AIR MAIL. 
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